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GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
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PRIMARY COURSE, : : Nos. 1707, . . Per Doz, $ .84 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, Nos.11707,.. “ 4,20 


Printed from steel plates. Giving the Business-standard form of 
the letters in correct and clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system of 
analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing space than any other Copybook. 
Duplicate copy in middle of each page. 


The New Departure in Teaching Writing, 


ADOPTED JAN. |, 1884, 


for Exclusive Use in all the Schools of 


THE STATE OF DELAWARE, 
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NEARLY A MILLION POPULATION. 


GS Send for Circulars and Specimen Copies. 
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The Clarendon Dictionary. 
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Primer, 75 cts.; Latin Grammar, $1.00; Latin Bender, 72 ets.; Latin Exercise Book, 
72 cts.; Fifth Book of Cxsar, 30 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 

OPTICAL and 


MBTEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Ilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


Manu’f’g Opticians. 
Popular and Perfected 
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SCICNTIFIC INSTRUM'TS 
@ for Profess’n’l and Amateur’s use. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 


Magic Lanterns, 

Opera Classes, 
Barometers, Thermometers, 
Pedometers, 
DRAWING INSTRUM’TS. 
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—-BOOK SLATES.— 


CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED 
WITH THE 


Silicate Book Slates 


because they are light, noiseless, and durable; have a 
fine, smooth, beautiful surface, easily erased; bound in 
fine black cioth; attractive in appearance; will wear for 
ears. Allthe children in the public schools of New 
ork city and Philadelphia bave them. Parents make 
a mistake in allowing their children to carry a heavy 
atone siate. If your stationer has not got them, send 
direct to the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, 


191 8tT., New YORK. 


BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
BLACKBOARDS. 
459 LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth). 


Kona Great Organ Patent Case 
contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO., Bratrizporo, Vr. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 


601 Wasutneton St. Boston, Mass. 
Lilustrated Book 


*hildren. 


oetter, the skin the brain 
al more sweetly. 

Ang It gives 4 more intellectual and happierchildhood. It 

oes away with that feeling of weakness and exhaustion which im- 
pels to the use of| alcvholic beverages, and directly counteracts a 
cause of depravity and sufferings which has bafiled the efforts of 
and morality. Not a secret’remedy; formula on every 
label. For sale by Druggists, 


F. OBOSB 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the 6x-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHIT ES. — Restores the energy 
lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves lassitude 
and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
or excessive sensitiveness, and strengthens a fatling memory. It 
aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of infants and 
Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 


An ill-fed brain 


or mail, $1. 
00., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


uires more readily and 
earns no lessons, and is 


E. B. BE 


123 VESEW aT. 


BARCLAY ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first class Appsratus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


NJAMIN, 


IMPORTER AND 
MANUF’R OF 


EDUCATIONAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
CURT W. MEYER, "new 


Students’ Electrical Cabinet,’ $15.0 and $17.00; with Guide of Instructions. HOLTZ 


ESTABLISHED 
1866. 


MACHINES, ete. Address as above for Circulars. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGE 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


191 Greenwich S81, 
and 95 John St., 
NEW VORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


PATENTED 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 
P. O. Box 35. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


STEEL 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, eis4 
AND HIS OTHER — 


ILLOTT'S 


ERFEGT 
SCHOOL 
REGISTER, 


ible covers. 


It has been exclusively adopted in every 
school where it has been shown. 
25 terms, for 30 cents, 
turning a page. 


16 weeks without 
Finest writing-paper; flex- 
$3 per doz.; % off to the trade. 
J. B. HARRISON, Publisher, Pittsfield, Mass. 


25 pupils, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Triumph Dovetail Desks 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
385 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


THE BEST INK FOR S' HOOT, USE. 
Writes black at once, and does not thicken or corrode 
pens For sale everywhere” FOUNTAIN INK (0., 

425 as 75 John Street, New Vork. 


AN OPTICAL WONDE 


age Bre ogtdaine: 
pe cot 


For pleasure 
and business, 


A NEW, oriwinal, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 

larging photographs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 

objects. Works like magic, and delights and mystifies 

everybody. Send for our fulland free descriptive cir: ular 
MURRAY PuB. Co., Box 788, N. City, N.Y. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
Best Teachers, 


promptly provided for Familie«, School«, 
and Celleges. Shilled Teachers should reg- 
ister Application-form for stamp. Good 
Schools selected free for those who describe 
their wants. Circulars for stamp. School, 
Kindergarten, and Kitchen-garden Mate- 
supplied. School Property rented and 
sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Amer. School Inst., 7 East 14th 8t., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi ts, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
Favorably known to the public since 
Church, Chapel, School, ire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals, 
McShane Bell Foundry 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 
H. MoSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ia. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 


Agents Wanted. 
ANTED Bor{Q SUCCESSFUL 


BUOK AGENTS or 
TEACHERS of enterprise to operate as GK N- 
EKMAL, AGENTS! and train others to intro- 

duce a new work of remarkabie merit and at sale- 

ability. Positions are worth §1.000 to $2,500 per 
snoum. Address, giving full particulars of experience, 
success, age, etc. HUBBARD BROS., Pabs., 79 Milk 

Street, Boston, aod Philadelphia. 415 tf 


DIES \A/HITE 
The ONLY Book of the kind ® * ever pub’d 


A HISTOR 


present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Prexi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & C0. 


‘THE BIGGEST THING OUT! 


&. NASON & OU., 120 Fulton St., New York. 


Head advt, of “ Life-size Portraits.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Appropriate for Schoolroom and Home, 
W 


Size 


Eminent Educators, 


W. T. HARRIS, 
GEN. J. EATON, 


A. D. 
J. 


Price $1.00 each. 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING co., 


Portraits 


OUR 


MAYO, 
D. PHILBRICK, 
F. W. PARKER. 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


EUROP 


Combining unequalled advanta 
Send for Descriptive Circular, 
learly. TOURJER, Franklin Sq. Boston 


EDUCATIONAL 
EXCURSIONS 


schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
Union Bqumre, New Work. 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and Sou’ h- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The manager’« experience of over twenty 
years as a Teacher and Superintendent is 
preving of great advant*sge to our patrons. 
School officers write that f-om his Bureau 
they are always sure of receiving carefully 
selected candidates. This confidence brings 
us hundreds of calls that we could not 
possibly have otherwise, and is thus of im- 
menre vaine to applicants. A Principal 
of a large school in one of the Gulf states 
writes, ‘*E expect to come north and call 
on you, for three geod tenchers.’’ 

Send for of testmonials and applica- 
tiou-form. Teachers are now registering 
rapidly for the senseu of I1SS4. 

All calls for Teachers receive prompt 
attention. 


Address L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 
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BUILDERS, 


Little builders of the spring! 
Soon the blooming earth will ring, 
With the gladsome songs they sing. 
But, though yet the winds blow chill 
And the earth is brown and bare, 
They to work have faith and skill, 
And they gather treasure where 
We, in Nature, only see 
Proofs of present poverty. 


But, for homes they would prepare 
Close to earth or high in air, 
Each finds plenty and to spare. 
Each kind in his different way 
Builds, as God designed he should; 
I wonder if they ever say, 
** Yours is bad and mine is good!”’ 
Or do only mortals speak 
Thus, as for the truth they seek ? 


For, like birds, each as he may 
Gleans, of greater truths, each day 
Shreds, and fragments by the way. 
Birds, for nests, with greater ease 
Might exhaust this world, forsooth, 
Than one human mind can could seize 
All God’s universe of truth; 
Each, according to his mold, 
Can some portion grasp and hold. 


As the eagle seeks the sky 
And, on the rocks, his eyrie high 
Builds where weaker birds would die, 
As, with strong, exultant wings, 
From the height his strength has won, 
With undazzled eye, he springs 
Higher still to greet the sun, 
Strong souls high above the clod; 
Build and soar to seek their God. 


But on weak and strong doth fall 
Sanlight, and God’s love for all 
Broods above the great and small. 
But when clouds and rainfalls come, 
We, who lack the eagles strength, 
And the brown-bird’s sheltered home, 
Struggle, cry, and fear at length, 
In our weariness and pain, 
That our work is worthless, vain! 


Without earthly refuge warm, 
Father, I, through night and storm, 
Seek the shelter of Thine arm. 
Teach me where my errors lurk! 
In love’s sunlight make we strong! 
Then I’ll build a better work 
And can sing a better song, 
While I glean with clearer sight 
In Thy fields of truth and right. 


—Miss Bertha Ellsworth, in The Lady Elgin. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— No class ever fully recovers from a bad start.— 
Supt. Hawley, Gloucester, Mass. 


— A pupil wins his victory in his every-day school- 
work, but the grandest results from them cannot be 
measured by any ordinary standard.— Supt. J. W. 

— The tendency to make our school-system a mere 
machine which shall go by the crank, is to be deplored. 
The rising generation will bear all the necessary marks 


of being “turned out” by the educational lathe, as mat- 
ters now are.— Hartford Post. 


—_ The pupil who understands what he reads will re- 
quire no drill on emphasis, inflection, or facial expression. 


No boy with a bruised toe ever says “Ouch!” with- 
;;out giving the proper emphasis, inflection, and facial ex- 


pression.— Supt. J. T. Luckey, Pa. 


Hyarenr.— How can we afford to sit idly by, with 
our children ignorant of the most important health re- 
quirements? Men and women whose views on other 
subjects are given with a meaning, the result of earnest 
thought, on questions of hygiene, show a degree of ig- 


norance which, to the professional man, would be ridicu- 
lous were the subjects of less importance to life, health, 
and happiness.— W. H. Watkins, M.D. 


EvouvutTion Tracutna.— Herbert Spencer has 


71|clearly pointed out that the development of every idea 
72/and institution passes through three phases: first, the 


unanimity of ignorance; second, the difference of un- 


2|settled opinion; third, the unanimity of settled princi- 


ple. Teaching has passed the stage of the unanimity 
of ignorance; methods and matter no longer go unques- 
tioned into the hopper. Everything is subjected to 


close scrutiny. Not only does‘this criticism reach all 
classes of teachers, but also extends to school-officers and 
patrons.— Minn. School Education. 


INFLUENCE OF ScrentiFic Stupies.— While it 
must be conceded that force of expression and facility 
in the communication of thought are best to be acquired 
through the philosophical, dialectical, and rhetorical 
studies and exercises which in the main compose the 
curriculum of the older institutions of our country, I 
believe it to be equally true that the faculties of clear 


perception, of careful discrimination, and of just gener- 
alization are developed by the study of natural history, 
of chemistry, of daiak, as they can be through no 
other educational means. — Gen. F. A. Walker, Boston. 


Tut New.—There is continual pressure from with- 
out, and no small tendency from within, toward educa- 
tional patent-medicine business, towards nostrum and 
panaceas,—an incessant craving for petty perfections 
and exactitudes, for rules and formulas and just-how 
methods. It requires no little heroism to resist these 
tendencies, to insist on larger views, to leave the letter 


that killeth, and cleave to the spirit that giveth life. 
And yet, unless we have the courage to do this, we are 
all the time narrowing instead of broadening the path of 
teaching.— L. H. Russell, Worcester, Mass. 


{Tue Ways or Art.— The teacher that expects to 
have attention in the recitation, simply because he 
commands, because he has authority, will not have it 
long. Suppose a public speaker, observing some list- 
lessness or inattention, should say, “I demand your 
attention,” is it supposed fora moment that he would 
get it; or, if he did, would hold it? Nay, verily. He 
must get and hold by his power to please, to instruct, 
to move, and not byacommand. The teacher, to some 
extent, must do the same. The teacher is insome sense 
the speaker, and must please, instruct, inspire, and he 
will have attention. I have heard pupils say, as you 
have, that whenever they recite to Miss A., the time is 


jalways too short; but when to Mr. B., ’tis too long. 


Teachers as well as orators need to be interesting.— 
Educationist. 


Human Nature.—Many a boy, says a writer in the 
Philadelphia Teacher, gets to himself a bad name be- 
cause of the rapidly developing faculties within him 
which are seeking employment. Much of what passes 
for juvenile depravity may be easily accounted for. 
Mischief is not meanness; it is misdirected energy. 
Intentional wrong-doing is generally the farthest from 
the boy’s thought. The force of temptation and im- 
pulse overcomes his own choice and power of resistance, 
while the imprudence, ill-temper, or reckless haste of 
the teacher sometimes prompts him to make an example 
of such an unlooked-for infraction, lest advantage be 
taken of it to overthrow good order. This is an enor- 
mous blunder, and cannot be easily excused. The evils 


of the human heart cannot be cured by harshness ; what 


your boy needs is fair play. What most people of older 
growth need is more of kindness and forbearance. If 
a boy has lost his rank among the pure and good, win 


him back again. He cannot be forced to change his 
desires. Repression will most likely drive him beyond 
the power of your influence, but he will take pride in 
earning his way back to a forfeited place in good society. 


EXAMINATIONS AND Promotions.— The reaction 
against the examination mania has fully setin. The 
danger now is that we shall be carried too far in the 
opposite direction. Chicago has, for three years past, 
promoted pupils to the high schools, upon the recom- 
mendation of the principals of the ward schools. The 
superintendent conducts a supplementary examination 
of those not recommended by the principals. At the 
last examination of this kind, eighteen were examined, 
and nine passed. And now comes Cleveland. At a 


recent meeting of the board, a resolution was introduced 
which looks in the direction of the abolition of examin- 
ations, and the basing of promotions on the daily record 
of the pupils. Thus the pendulum swings.— Ohio Kd. 
Monthly. 


Onty “Pay Dirt” Accerrasie. —It is but the 
veriest commonplace that we have fallen upon a utilita- 
rian age, and by utility is intended only that which has 
a direct relation to the standard dollar. The claim is 
well voiced by Falstaff’s famous soliloquy on honor, if 
only we substitute for his theme some branch of a high 
school curriculum, — let it be geometry: 

Can Geometry set aleg? No. 

Oran arm? No. 

Or take away the grief of a wound? No. 

Geometry hath no skill in business, then? No. 

What is Geometry ? A word. 

What is that word Geometry? Air. 

Who hath it? Those who seek for something and 
receive nothing. Geometry is amerescutcheon. ‘l'here- 
fore I’ll none of it.—H.. J. B., in Illinois School Jour. 


AMONG THE SAVANTS. 


BY A. N. EVERETT. 


Whoever,—whether college-bred or otherwise, —has 
felt the inadequacy of his own knowledge to meet the 
ever-recurring demands of his profession, has surely 
longed for the opportunity to garner new supplies into 
his mental storehouse. The “vacation schools” which 
have arisen in the United States in answer to the ex- 
pression of this long-felt want among teachers, are 
doubtless the germs from which shall be reaped event- 
ually an abundant harvest; yet, as an incentive to in- 
creased effort for the same end, it is not without inter- 
est to range the broad fields of culture in other lands, 
take a comprehensive glance at the facilities for in- 
tellectual growth and see how teachers may be, not 
taught by iterated and reiterated admonitions and ad- 
vice, but nourished and strengthened by vitalizing 
mental pabulum. 

With such a purpose in view, Prof. Frédéricq of the 
University of Liége has spent the two preceding sum- 
mers in France and Germany on a tour of observation 
among the class-rooms devoted to some special course. 
In his interesting Notes of Travel he gives some brief 
glimpses of the kind and extent of the work carried on. 
To facilities for students in history, that much-neglected 
branch of the tree of knowledge in America, he gave 
special attention. 

Among all the German University cities, the one 
offering the best advantages for such study is Berlin, 
which numbers in all twenty-six courses. In Paris, 
through the long summer days, from eight in the morn- 
ing to seven in the evening, one may visit, with ever- 
increasing surprise, fifty class-rooms in which as many 
different courses are conducted, ranging through every 
department of history and its allied sciences. In,the 


Collége de France, founded in the time of Francis L, 
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the lectures are open not only to its regular pupils, but 
to the general public. The corridors, through which 
visitors are constantly passing, open perhaps into some 
vast auditorium, where the words of the professor to his 
handful of scholars are as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness; or, again, into cosy class-rooms devoted to 
some specialty. One of these was filled to overflowing 
with an audience, mainly ladies, who listened to a crit- 
ical and witty study of one of La Fontaine’s fables. In 
another, equally full, was conducted with the utmost 
delicacy of appreciation and insight a course upon 
Horace; while in a third, seated at the head of a table, 
surrounded by his auditors, was M. Renan. Ensconced 
in a large arm-chair, which his ample proportions well 
filled, he devoted the time of that lesson to talking with 
a sort of genial ease upon scientific inscriptions. Under 
his direction his assistant wrote on a blackboard /fac- 
similes of the inscriptions; a dozen students took careful 
notes; and an occasional tourist, attracted by curiosity, 
sat for a few minutes at the side of the room and de- 
parted without more ado. 

The course of lectures open last summer to any stu- 
dent were,— 

1. History of England, from 16th to 18th century. 

2. History of Migration of Ancient Races who settled 
in Europe. 

3. Epigraphy of Roman Gaul. 


4. Private Life of the Greeks, and especially of the 
Athenians. 
5. The Religious History of the Chinese. 


The advantages of so wide a range are obvious, and 
are available for both sexes; though it might be men- 
tioned that, on the occasion of the professor’s visit, one 
most interesting lecturer included among his audience 
four ladies, two of whom slumbered gracefully in a 
corner to the conclusion of the lesson. 

In quite a different locality stands the Heole des 
Chartés, an institution without a peer in Europe, though 
Austria has recently created one modeled on the same 
plan. When the project for such a school was suggested 
to Napoleon I., he indicated two departments as abso- 
lutely essential,—one for the study of the military his- 
tory of France; the other to be devoted to the history 
of legislation. The regular course of three years now 
embrace in its program the Romance languages, paleog- 
raphy, diplomacy, the history of political, administra- 
tive, and judicial institutions, with the canonical law 
and archeology of the middle ages. A more valuable 
course can scarcely be imagined for one who aspires 
either to be a good statesman himself, or to educate the 
rising generation to become so. 

Here, also, lectures are open to the public; but the 
regular pupils must be twenty-five years of age, and 
have taken the degree of bachelor of arts. The requi- 
sites for admission are based upon a knowledge of Latin, 
the general principles of history and geography, while 
a familiarity with one foreign tongue, though optional, 
is of value in securing one a place among the fortunate 
twenty yearly admitted. Before the lesson, which is 
an hour and a half in length, the class-room is a lively 
scene of jest and laughter, but let the lecture begin and 
one can hear a fly move. There was a marked contrast 
in method and manner between the lesson conducted by 
the director, M. Meyer, and that of M. Léon Gautier. 
The former,—a handsome man, of distinguished appear- 
ance, whose stern yet polished manner savors of Britan- 
nic dignity,—gave an interesting introduction upon the 
most ancient known fragments of the Roman dialects 
and distributed fac similes of the famous Oaths of Stras- 
bourg, accompanying the reading of them by the class 
with comments and explanations marked by the most 
profound learning and cold elegance of demeanor. On 
the other hand, the latter, with his kindly, laughing 
eyes, sonorous voice, and impetuous warmth of manner, 
makes a conquest of his hearers from the first. Putting 
an irresistible ardor into everything, he leaves no in- 
struction merely theoretical, but makes a practical in- 
vestigation of every subject. As if driving a fiery four- 
in-hand, he keeps his astounded pupils up to an almost 
breathless pace by the exclamations, entreaties, witty 
and pungent criticisms he lavishes upon them. “ What 
is that? Bravo! Wellread! Takecare! What let- 
ter is that which surpasses all the rest as Calypso sur- 
passed the other nymphs? Courage; go on, go on/” 
Thus chiding, praising, spurring one who reads, apos- 


trophizing the others, he drags the whole class along in 
a prefect whirlwind of paleographic facts, and obtains, 
as is well known, the most surprising results from his 
pupils. One of his colleagues, who devotes himself en- 
thusiastically to his scholars, aiding them, in class and 
without, in the most genial manner, is M. Montaiglon, 
a veritable living encyclopedia in all branches of bibli- 
ography, yet one of the most modest of men. Speaking 
of the treasures of the British Museum, he especially 
regretted the indifference with regard to the great 
wealth of archives still undisturbed or undiscovered in 
the south of Europe; instancing the case of the notary 
of Amboise, who possesses, it is believed, among his 
papers, the will of Leonardo da Vinci, and who refuses 
to allow any search to be made for it. 

Perhaps one of the most fascinating pictures which 
is given of these attractive class-rooms has for its orig- 
inal that of M. Lasteyrie. At one lecture which may 
serve as a type, the subject under treatment was the 
military costume of feudal times. It was not alone the 
winning manner of the professor who never raises his 
voice above an easy conversational tone or hurries his 
utterance, nor the many valuable works to which he 
referred, but the ease and accuracy with which he 
sketched upon a large blackboard the various illustra- 
tions of his subject, whether it chanced to be a warrior 
of the middle ages as represented in the tapestry of 
Bayeux, or the iron helmets of the period from the 
eleventh century to the time of HenryIII. The lesson 
closed with an invitation to the class to meet at the 
Orléans station the next morning at seven o’clock, for 
an archeological excursion to Etampes. One can under- 
stand, says M. Frédéricq, the advantages to be derived 
from journeys made under such guidance. 

Such is a brief glance at a few of the opportunities 
freely offered abroad for individual improvement and 
thoroughness in any specialty. We are, perhaps, in 
the United States, scarcely yet awake in the early dawn 
of that day which is to free us wholly from the night- 
mare clutch of the giants, Cram and Sham; yet mean- 
time it may be uo mere bright dream of the morning 
that, following the example of older nations, whose uni- 
versities believe in the honest acquisition, by steady 
industry, of positive knowledge, the halls of our own 
Harvard and her sister colleges may be thrown open 
during the summer recess, their walls echo to the utter- 
ances of the most talented men the nation affords, and 
men and women of every profession, lay or clerical, 
teachers, artists, designers, all true lovers of wisdom 
from such abundant harvests garner rich sheaves. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 
X.—WENDELL PHILLIPS: LESSON FOR THE YOUNG. 


BY WILLIAM A, MOWRY, A.M., PH.D. 


The life of Wendell Phillips presents to the young 
several important lessons. The most obvious of these 
is, probably, the lesson of self-sacrifice for the truth. 
He turned aside from the most alluring prospects of 
wealth, social distinction, honor and fame, to devote his 
life to the advocacy of an unpopular cause; and that 
from the pure motive of the love of truth. 

Born in 1811; entering Harvard College in 1827, 
under sixteen years of age; graduating before he was 
twenty ; admitted to the Suffolk bar at twenty-three; 
belonging to one of the first families in Boston, of which 
city his father was the first mayor; the most cultured 
and polished society of the age opening its doors to him, 
not only on account of his social position, but equally 
from his own scholarship and culture,—few young 
men in this country have ever had a more brilliant fu- 
ture predicted for them by admiring friends, or by a 
wide circle of acquaintances. He had had every advan- 
tage that wealth and social position could confer. 
Moreover, in his college course he had exhibited that 
native strength of intellect and those superior traits of 
mind and heart which are the sure precursors of a bril- 
liant career. Widely read in the facts and the philoso- 
phy of history; his mind well stored with classical 
learning, and well disciplined by thorough training in 
the foremost college in the land, ——what door of ad- 
vancement or preferment, what avenue of brilliant suc- 


cess, would be closed to him ? 


At the early age of twenty-three, a practitioner at the 
Suffolk bar, which was then graced by such men as 
Daniel Webster and Jeremiah Mason, and had been 
honored by Joseph Story and Samuel Dexter,— he him- 
self having already exhibited remarkable powers of ora- 
tory,— surely the brightest and most successful career 
is now opening before him. It would require but little 
imagination to picture him a governor of that ancient 
commonwealth, senator in the American Congress, or 
perhaps the chief executive of the Nation. 

Scarcely, however, had he entered upon practice at 
the bar, when troublous times began. William Lloyd 
Garrison, born in 1804,— apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
and afterward to a cabinet-maker,— had learned the 
printer’s trade, wrote for the press, became an editor, 
was imprisoned in Baltimore, and finally on the 1st of 
January, 1831, had begun in Boston the publication of 
The Liberator, a paper which continued to advocate 
immediate emancipation till the fact was accomplished 
and it was discontinued in December, 1865. 


On the 2ist of October, 1835, a meeting of the 
Women’s Anti-Slavery Society in Boston was broken 
up by a mob of “ gentlemen of property and standing.” 
Garrison, who was assisting at the meeting, was seized, 
a rope put around his body, and he was dragged through 
the streets of Boston, and only saved from the mob by 
being put in jail. 

Wendell Phillips, then less than twenty-five years of 
age, was a witness to these transactions. These men, 
“well-dressed, rich, and the inheritors, not only of 
money, but of all that had been done for culture and 
enlightenment in Boston for two hundred years, yet 
still so sunk in essential ignorance as to believe they 
could fight moral convictions with brick-bats and ropes.” 
How was the soul of the young man stirred ! 

His first distinguished mark as an orator was made 
Dec. 8, 1837, when he was twenty-six years old. It 
was in Fanueil Hall, the “Cradle of Liberty,” an ap- 
propriate place for that first address of his in defence of 
liberty of speech, liberty of the press, and liberty of the 
slave. 

Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy had been murdered in his 
own home, in the city of Alton, IIl., by a pro-slavery 
mob, losing his life in defending the freedom of the 
press. This meeting had been called to “notice in a 
suitable manner” this event. Resolutions, deploring 
his death and denouncing the mob, had been offered 
and were under discussion. Hon. James T. Austin, 
attorney-general of the commonwealth, spoke in opposi- 
tion to the resolutions. He compared the slaves to a 
menagerie of wild beasts, and the rioters at Alton to the 
“orderly mob which threw the tea overboard in 1773 ;” 
called Lovejoy presumptuous and imprudent ; said that 
he “died as the fool dieth”; and asserted (referring to 
Rev. William Ellery Channing who had spoken), that 
“a clergyman, mingling in the debates of a popular as- 
sembly, was marvelously out of place.” 

Wendell Phillips followed this specious tirade with a 
speech at once bold, incisive, and patriotic. “ Impru- 
dent! to defend the liberty of the press! Why? Be- 
cause the defence was unsuccessful ? Does success gild 
crime into patriotism, and the want of it change heroic 
self-devotion to imprudence? Was Hampden impru- 
dent when he drew the sword and threw away the 
scabbard ? ” 

“Imagine yourself present when the first news of the 
battle of Bunker Hill reached a New England town. 
The tale would have run thus: ‘ The patriots are routed ; 
the red-coats are victorious. Warren lies dead upon 
the field.” With what scorn would that tory have been 
received, who should have charged Warren with impru- 
dence / who should have said that, bred a physician, he 
was ‘out of place’ in that battle, and ‘ died as the fool 
dieth.”” .... 

“ As much as thought is better than money, so much 
is the cause in which Lovejoy died nobler than a mere 
question of taxes. James Otis thundered in this hall 
when the king did but touch his pocket. Imagine, if 
you can, his indignant eloquence, had England offered 
to put a gag upon his lips.’ ” 

The popular sentiment of the audience was changed. 
The resolutions were adopted. But more than that; 
Wendell Phillips had put his hand to the plow, and 


never after did he look back. From that time till the 
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day of his death he was the “silver-tongued orator” for 
the slave and the oppressed. 

He threw up his commission as a lawyer, because he 
would not make oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, so long as it protected slave property. 
Twenty-five years he was a firm, uncompromising aboli- 
tionist, before success crowned the cause he so ably 
advocated. His invective was scathing. His boldness 
was startling: His eloquence was grand. He became 
the foremost orator of his age, for his heart was in his 
words. His soul was on fire, and it is fire that kindles 
fire. Turning his back upon riches, scorning honors, 
place and power, he held it to be his greatest honor, his 
chief joy, to be called the friend of the poor and the 
oppressed,— to plead for the down-trodden and the 
enslaved. 

Finally, came the slaveholders’ rebellion. The gun 
which sent the first shot against Fort Sumpter was 
heard in Maine and Minnesota. The conscience of the 
North had been quickened by Phillips’s eloquence. 
There was to be no more compromisejwith slavery. The 
days of its apologists had gone by forever. As a mili- 
tary necessity, the slaves of those in rebellion were de- 
clared free. The rebellion was crushed. The Union 
triumphed over secession. By constitutional amend- 
ment slavery was forever made impossible in this coun- 
try, which for eighty years had been called a free land. 
Surely Wendell Phillips earned the right to be named 
the defender of the oppressed ; the friend of the slave. 
He was true to the truth as he saw it. To-day the pul- 
pit, the press, the people of the land call slavery a sin, 
just as Garrison and Phillips did forty years ago. The 
logic of events is potent to change the opinions of men. 
Had Wendell Phillips died thirty years ago, the verdict 
of the American people regarding him would have dif- 
fered from that verdict today. The principles he advo- 
cated have succeeded ; hence he dies a patriot, a philan- 
thropist, a Christian. 


‘* Be thou like the old Apostle, 
Be thou like heroic Paul; 

If a free thought seeks expression, 
Speak it boldly, speak it all. 

Scorn thine enemies, accusers; 
Face the prison, rack or rod ; 

And if thou hast truth to utter, 
Speak, and leave the rest to Ged.”’ 


Providence, R. I, Feb. 15, 1884, 


HOW MISS ANDREWS SUCCEEDED. 
BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


Miss Helen Andrews was bright, accomplished, and 
industrious. In her neat room at home, hung the 
framed diploma she had received on graduating from 
the high school, and near by was a second framed certifi- 
cate, testifying to the satisfactory manner in which she 
had completed her studies at the State Normal School. 
Then her recent examination before the school com- 
mittee had resulted in their pronouncing her thoroughly 
competent to teach in the grammar department of the 
public schools. 

But Helen Andrews was not satisfied,—with herself, 
we mean. Miss Bacon, one intimate friend, had said 
Helen certainly must perfect herself in French, it might 
prove so valuable to her in time to come; and Miss 
Spencer had advised her taking up Kensington em- 
broidery, it was not only such lovely work, but if she 
grew skillful in setting the fanciful stitches, there was 
money to be made from the articles produced. Miss 
Shirley had declared that, with her fine ear for music, 


Helen ought carefully to cultivate her taste in that 
direction. 


So it was with a sense of burdensome duties resting 
upon her that Mies Andrews began the daily routine of 
teaching. Not that she expected to perfect herself all 
at once in the varied accomplishments she had under- 
taken, but French, music, and embroidery she had de- 
cided should receive a certain degree of attention each 
week, She could even see how a portion of the recess 
could be devoted to the French lessons. Being natu- 


rally quick to acquire anything on which her mind was 
bent, her progress in each particular interest was appar- 
ent from the beginning. But the keen eye of her 
mother noted uneasily that her daughter, a great deal 
of the time, seemed anxious and dispirited. 


“ What is it, Helen, dear?” she said kindly, one day ; 


“do your outside occupations prove too much for you ?” 

“Oh, no, mother,” was the quick reply ; “everything 
outside goes on well enough; it is in the school-room I 
meet with difficulties. I don’t seem to get on with the 
children as I expected to.” 

And in fact, from the time she entered the school-room 
in the morning until the last bell sounded in the after- 
noon, Miss Andrews was half-unconsciously wishing 
herself at home, and school-hours through for the day, 
that she might take up one or another of her more 
agreeable “outside” duties. And yet she was faithful 
in a methodical sort of way while occupied in teaching, 
and wondered why it was she could not feel more inter- 
ested in her pupils, and their tiresome rounds of recita- 
tion. 

But Janie Burrows was a special trial, and Katie 
Brown a special aggravation; for poor Janie could not 
understand arithmetic any more than if it was all 
Greek, and poor Katie had about as much idea of gram- 
mar and parsing as had her own yellow canary. 


So while Helen patiently studied French during the 
recess, Janie and Katie impatiently bounced about and 
pretended to study figures and parts of speech. The 
fall term was finished and the winter one fairly begun, 
and Helen was feeling worn and discouraged. There 
were to be a few days of vacation at Christmas-time, and 
accordingly Helen went one day to the city to do some 
shopping. But in the afternoon, on arriving at the de- 
pot, she found herself about ten minutes late for the 
train, and nearly an hour would elapse before she could 
start for home; but as the depot was acentral one, from 
which cars ran in several different directions, she soon 
became interested in watching the people come and go. 
All at once her tired face lighted up with genuine pleas- 
ure. A bright, breezy-looking girl had entered the 
door opposite and instantly Helen had recognized her as 
Bessie Jameson, her favorite and room-mate of the Nor- 
mal School. 

In a moment Bessie had ’spied Helen. ‘Oh, you 
dear! she exclaimed, “how glad I am to see you! I 
should be glad to see you under almost any circumstan- 
ces; but as I am about half an hour in advance of my 
train, it is particularly fortunate to find a friend in wait- 
ing. Now do tell me all about yourself, and how your 
school prospers; I am teaching, too, and isn’t it per- 
fectly delightful !” 

“Do you really find teaching delightful?” asked 
Helen, a little incredulously; “ it tires one so.” 

“ Why, I scarcely ever think of that,” responded Bes- 
sie; “I suppose I may ache a little sometimes, but there 
is no time to stop to think of that, teaching is so absorb- 
ing.” 

“But don’t you find some scholars insufferably 
dull ?” 

“ Duller than a hoe to begin with, once in a while,” 
laughed Bessie, “ but I don’t let them remain so long.” 

“ But I have so much to do,” pleaded Helen. 

“ Yes, I know; my school duties take almost every 
moment of my time,” chirruped Bessie, “but then it’s 
work that-pays you so, as you go along.” 

“ But I spend all my spare time on French, music, and 
embroidery,” explained Helen. 

“ What!” 

«« Why, I am keeping up those three studies,” repeated 
Helen. 

“ And teach school in the meantime, eh ? ” 

“Oh, the school comes first, I suppose ;” and as she 
replied, Helen began to feel a little uneasy at the look 
of ludicrous perplexity on Bessie’s face. 

“Why Helen Andrews! Why Helen Andrews /” she 
burst forth, “well I thought you looked worn when I 
first saw you, but now I only wonder there’s anything 
of you left! It’s * mercy you’re not distracted! but 
really, Helen dear,” she added, in a more serious tone, 
can you do your pupils any justice, with your mind oc- 
cupied as it must be with other studies? Why, as I 
said before, it takes nearly all my time to teach success- 
fully. At home I am constantly planning how I will 
conduct this or that recitation; what is the best method 
for explaining certain lessons; how I will manage with 
this girl who is inclined to be a little refractory, or that 
one who is inclined to be a little sullen. 

“You can never do it in the world, Nellie girl,” she 
added with sudden energy; “I’d either give up the 


school, or the other studies. Unless your whole heart is 
in your work, when it éomes to teaching, you will never 
make a success of it, — never!” 

A little more conversation followed, then Bessie’s train 
was ready, and bidding Helen “ Bye-bye” in her own 
sprightly way, she was off. 

But Bessie’s views of the teaching problem had proved 
a revelation to Helen, and straightway she fell to pon- 
dering and wondered if what Bessie had said was really 
true. Then she began epeculating as to the possibility 
of being able to explain arithmetic to Janie Burrows 
so she could come to understand it, and wondered 
vaguely as to the likelihood of being able to drill Katie 
Brown in the hitherto hidden mysteries of grammar, so 
that the child could grasp something of its meaning. 
Before she reached home that night she had made a few 
definite resolves. 

When the spring term, began Mrs. Anderson was 
pleased und relieved to see how cheerful and even ani- 
mated Helen had become. She had expected to see her 
“wilt right down,” as she expressed it, when she gave 
up all occupation except teaching, but the result had 
been just an opposite one. 

We will only stop longer to quote a portion of a very 
long letter which Bessie Jameson received early in 
April from her friend Helen Andrews : 


“You dear, little Bessie, how can I ever tell what a change 
and reform has been wrought in me and my school, and all re- 
sulting from our conversation in the depot, last December! I 
was pretty nearly discouraged, as you had surmised, and was 
beginning to consider teaching a toilsome, hum-drum life; but 
to work I went with a will, to see whether or not it could be 
made interesting. In the first place, I dropped all outside oc- 
cupations, and found that of itself a great relief. Then I be- 
gan at once to feel new interest in certain echolars who had 
caused me great vexation, from what had seemed provoking 
dullness. Bless their hearts,—they wanted teaching! And I 
had been the stupid one not to recognize so obvious a fact. 

“The day I awoke to a proper sense of my children’s needs 
and requirements, they awoke to a new ambition; and I tell 
you, Bessie, they are doing splendidly! 

**One poor little midget, a Janie Burrows, who had never 
seemed to have the first idea, is making such rapid progress in 
arithmetic she will soon be at the head of the class; and an- 
other child, Katie Brown, whose attempts at parsing parsed 
all ordinary comprehension for laughable blundering, and 
whose language was about as ancient as it could be, ‘ crowding 
her negatives,’ and murdering the king’s English in general 
(there’s fine rhetoric for you,—short sentences, you know); 
well, this same Katie Brown, not only understands her gram- 
mar now, but it fascinates her, and she is gradually becoming 
correct in her languags,—really her improvement is wonderful. 

‘*T am just delighted with teaching now. You see, my 
whole heart is in it. I have taken up music again; for once 
having made school-work thorough and systematic, I find my 
music will not interfere with my pupils and their progress in 
the least. 

‘* Now I really must stop writing, as I have a geography-lesson 
to learn before going to bed. I may not commit every word to 
memory, as my pupils will do, but an older teacher than either 
you or I told me what a great advantage it was to acquaint 
one’s self with the main facts of a lesson to be recited and 
after leaving school memory is treacherous, not always retain- 
ing as much as is desirable. 

‘* But I’shall always have Bessie Jameson to thank for re- 
vealing to me the very important truth, that in order to bea 
successful teacher one’s whole heart must be in the work.’’ 


CEREALS. 


VI. — WHEAT. 


This word is derived from the Anglo-Saxon language, and 
means white, in distinction from rye, oats, and barley, which 
are dark-colored, but belong to the same family of grasses. It 
is generally thought that wheat was developed from a kind of 
wild grass found along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and in the river valleys of central Asia. 

The two classes of wheat, spring and winter, are so named 
from the time of sowing. These are sub-divided into a great 
many varieties. One kind, raised in California, is known as 
China, because the first grain of it was found in a chest of tea 
and planted there. Another kind bears the name of Mummy, 
because the seed was taken from the tomb of an Egyptian 
mummy, where it had lain more than 2,000 years. It was 
planted in England, and from one grain of this seed an ear of 
wheat grew having 150 grains. 

Wheat is the most valuable, and, with the exception of corn, 
the most productive of the cereal grasses, or grain-plants. It 
feeds more people than any one article of food, with the excep- 
tion of rice. It has been known and used for many centuries, 
as we find it often spoken of in the Bible and in old Egyptian 
and Chinese records. The principal wheat-growing and ex- 
porting countries are the United States, Russia, Prussia, Den- 
mark, Hungary, Tarkey, and Chili. It may be raised in every 
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State in the Union, but it produces more abundantly on the 
prairie lands of the western section and in the river valleys of 
California and Oregon. A field of ripe wheat, extending miles 
in every direction, is well worth seeing. The bearded heads 
modding in the breeze form one vast golden sea, on which the 
workmen, horses, and harvesting machines are the only objects 
visible, First, the reaper, or machine for cutting the grain® 
passes along, drawn by a pair of handsome horses, one being 
ridden by a boy for the purpose of guiding them. This ma- 
chine not only cuts the grain, but piles it into sheaves or 
bundles of just the right size. Ina day or two this will be 
sufficiently dry for threshing; then another machine, also 
drawn by a pair of horses, comes on to the field and not only 
threshes the grain from the straw, but also winnows it and 
puts itinto bags. It is then taken to the nearest railway station 
and deposited in cars to be conveyed to Boston or New York 
for shipment to foreign ports. Of course all the wheat in this 
country is notexported. Uncle Sam hasa large family of girls 
and boys to be fed; but we can easily do that and send out of 
the country several dollars’ worth every year. 

Before I expiain to you the process of converting grain into 
flour, I would advise you to cut a grain of wheat in halves and 
examine a cross-section under a misroscope. First, you will 
find the surface to consist of three layers or cells, the inner- 
most one being longer than the two outer ones; these together 
form the hull or bran; just within these are cells containing 
little particles of albumen, and within these, cells filled with 
starch. The finest wheat contains the most starch, although 
it is not the most nutritious. We will next see how this wheat 
is changed into flour that is so soon to appear in the form of 
nice bread, fluffy biscuits, delicious griddie-cakes, and tooth- 


some cake and pastry. 


HINTS FOR EASTER. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 


A simple festival now and then is the leaven which leavens 
the whole lump of school-life, and no opportunity of making 
one should be neglected. The story and significance of Easter 
appeal most vividly to a child’s mind, and, if he is led to con- 
nect it with the resurrection of nature taking place ail about 
him, the horizon of his little world will be essentially extended, 
and his eyes will be opened to see more in “ the old, assuring 
miracle of life from death’”’ than he ever saw before. Nothing 
stamps an impression so indelibly as a poem or song, and some- 
time before Easter I would begin to teach some appropriate 
poem. Mary Lathbury has a pretty little song, beginning,— 

A sweet little Easter poem appeared a year ago in one of the 
best known of our children’s magazines,— 


“ The little flowers came through the ground 
At Easter time, at Easter-time. 
They raised their heads and looked around 
At happy Easter-time. 
And every pretty bud did say, 
\** Good le, bless this holy day; 
For Christ is risen, the angels say, 
This happy Easter-time. 


When the day comes, which is to be especially celebrated, 
the children will have something to contribute to the interest 
of the time, 

The day must begin with the story of Easter and its mean- 
ing, and legends and tales relating to this event are not diffi- 
cult to find. 

But the eggs are the grand feature of the day. Unfortu- 
nately the fun of hunting for the eggs may not take place out- 
of-doors, in our climate; but very satisfactory nests can be 
made of hay or in baskets of cotton-wool and secreted among 
evergreen boughs in different parts of the room. 

It is desirable to have a variety of colors in the eggs, and 
some of the Paas dyes may be used with success; but the most 
aristocratic egg is that dyed with the ‘‘ overcoat”’ of the onion, 
as the children call it. This produces a fine terra-cotta color, 
varying in shade according to the complexion of the egg. A 
very white egg takes a brighter color. The whiteness may be 
obtained, if desired, by letting the egg stand in vinegar a little 
time. 

When the eggs are dyed, dip a pen in muriatic acid and write 
the name of each child upon an egg; and, if you are an artist, 
sketch some simple figure, like the Easter hare, or a basket of 
eggs, and you will have an egg any child will covet. 

Leaves, stars, or any shape may be made by fastening the 
desired shape closely to the egg before putting it in the dye. 

The German children have a little rhyme which they repeat 
as they beg the eggs from the cook to decorate: ‘ 


What are your hens doing, dairymaa ? 
Laying eggs as fast as they can? 
What is the price of this measure-full here? 
Three pfennigs? Ab, that is much too dear. 
Two pfennigs? That suits me better.” 


This suggests a game which will be very amusing for the 
children, if they are allowed to come and buy the eggs. 

Last year my children drew Easter eggs and painted them 
different colors, putting stars or anything they liked on them; 
then they made Easter lilies and crosses in outline, which 
served as Easter cards to give papa and mamma. 

The mats which the children have been weaving may be kept 
and made into baskets in which io carry home the Easter eggs; 
and if alily has been embroidered during sewing-time, the little 
owner will have an Easter offering for somebody, which, as the 
result of patient work for many days, will reveal to him some- 
thing of the real meaning of the festival. 


THISTLE- DOWN. 


BY KATE L, BROWN, 


I.—OLLA PODRIDA. 


A few weeks ago THz JOURNAL contained a pathetic letter 
signed ‘‘ Fair Play,” relating the experience of a teacher who 
came to grief because she dared follow her own jadgment in 
selecting methods. The particular case was ‘‘ Reading.’’ 
The committee advised the ‘‘ Objective Word-method.”” This 
the teacher refused to adopt, favoring rather the teaching at 
first of separate letters orsounds. In her judgment the classes 
improved under her methods. Her daring, however, cost her 
her situation. Asa result she devoutly hopes that, if she ever 
enter aschool-room again, it will be a grammar grade, or a 
primary school where the Objective Word-method is not tauglit. 

Who was wrong in the case? We would answer, both,— 
the teacher in refusing to adopt the method; the committee in 
ignoring the real connection and use of sounds and letters with 
the process of learning to read. 

Let us look fora moment to the nature of things, and see 
what real claim the method mentioned has upon our support. 

A word is an object, and should be learned as other objects 
are learned,—as a whole. A child sees an elephant for the 
first time, It is one great thing to him in the beginning. He 
does not notice first a trunk, then eyes, then tail, ete., and by 
putting these together receive the idea, —elephant. After a 
while he studies the separate parts, and notices their arrange- 
ment and peculiarities. But his first impression is of a single 
thing. This fact lies at the bottom of the “ word-method.”’ 


It is a real principle of the mind, —first wholes, then parts. 
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was considered a gem of art in our eyes. There was a swing 
and a dash in the lines, and in similar effusions, which Was 
irresistible. The “funny” and grotesque especially appeals 
to the healthy child. The only way to satisfy this propensity 
is to place before the pupil standard selections, in which even 
childish literature is not wanting. Geo. MacDonald’s charm- 
ing poem of the ‘‘ Wind and the Moon”; Edmund Lear’s de- 
licious nonsense rhymes, such as “‘ The Owl and the Pussy- 
cat”; Emerson’s ‘‘ Squirrel and the Mountain”; even ‘' Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland”’ will be found wonderfully help- 
ful in this direction. Silly giggling is not to be tolerated in 
the first-class school. But a hearty, merry laugh is like sun- 
shine, and does far more to make a school-room the place it 
pught to be than any solemn face or set rules can accomplish. 
Children love the beautiful, but to their eyes that which is 
simply striking, though crude, will always appear the choicest. 
The esthetic element has to be cultivated in even the most 
favored child. So we must have patience, and expect some 
barbaric tastes in the uncultured little souls. Gradually, 
through skillful training, better tastes are formed, and the old 
likings drop away. The earnest girl who is just beginning to 
awaken to a world of beauty and meaning, will feel a shock of 
half disgust as she reads the album-lines her hand wrote some 
years ago. Nothing would induce her to repeat it. It’s like 
the ‘‘ measles,” — very few escape it; and, as the dear old 
grandmothers say, ‘‘ Every one must go over fool’s hill.” 


THE SOUDAN. 


As but few atlases give the location of the points of most in- 
terest in the Egyptian campaign, we publish herewith a map 
of the scene of the present operations. The term Soudan 
eems to be simply the Arabic equivalent of the older and 
more intelligible expressions, Nigritia, Negroland, which have 
in recent times somewhat unaccountably dropped out of use. 
In‘its widest sense the Soudan comprises the more or less fer- 
tile zone lying between the Atlantic on the one hand and the 
Red Sea and Abyssinian Highlands on the other, and stretch- 
ing from the Sahara and Egypt proper southward to the Gulf 
of Guinea, the still unexplored Central Equatorial regions, 
and further east to Lake Albert and Victor Nyanza. This 
vast tract,—which may, on the whole, be regarded as the true 
domain of the African Negro race,—has a population, accord- 
ing to Behm and Wagner, the German geographers, exceed- 
ing 78,000,000. For about half this population the Niger and 
its branches afford means of communication, and the Atlantic 
coast trading-posts in Senegambia and Guinea the natural 


7 channel for trade with the rest of the world. For the other 


portion, or for a popu- 
lation estimated at 
35,000,000, independ- 
ent of that of Egypt 
proper, the only trad- 
ing heretofore done 
with the world has 
been through the Nile 
Valley or the Red Sea 
ports. Work, it is 
said, is hardly neces- 
sary in order to live, 
or rather exist, in this 
region, very little ani- 


od 


Yet, as many rightfully urge, the time will come when the 
child must have some means by which he may help himself. 
He is gradually learning the letters in his writing-lessons. 
The sound-chart should be written on the board and repeated 
every day by the school in concert. 

After the objective work has been going on several months, 
and the eye has become well trained, the teacher may write 
familiar words on the board and pronounce the sounds repre- 
sented by the letters, After a while you will observe the chil- 
dren following her in whispers. At this period let them try it 
with you, and singly. Toward the close of the first year un- 
familiar words representing objects well known may be writ- 
ten, and the children by use of the sounds find them out. 
Yet the objective work should not be dropped. It must be 
continued indefinitely with words which awaken no ideas in 
the children’s minds. As the reading-books are at least nine- 
tenths made up of words representing common, every-day ob- 
| jects, this will entail no great hardship upon the teacher, If 
| Fair Play” would follow the method given, net peculiar to 
the writer, but generally adopted by the mass of progressive 
teachers, her troubles would cease. 

** Matilda Jones”? (or was it Jemima?) asks for a way to 
cure children from writing flat, silly verses in autograph albums. 

The truth is, every child has in him a streak of the wag and 
rogue combined. Anything that is striking, even if a trifle 


plebeian, at once seiz*s his attention. We can remember the 
time in our own childhood when 
 Sal'ing down the stream of life 
In little canoe, 
May you have a j lly time 


And room enough for two,” 


254 mal food being used, 
and a few farinaceous 
articles being raised 
almost without atten- 
tion. The people ex- 
port ostrich - feathers, 
elephants’ tusks, sen- 
na, gum-arabic, and a 
few spices, with the 
proceeds of which they purchase coffee, tobacco, cotton cloth, 
firearms, and knick-knacks. 


This great region is commonly and conveniently divided into 
three great sections: (1) Western Soudan, comprising roughly 
the basins of the Senegal and Quorra-Binue (Niger), with all 
the intervening lands draining to the Atlantic; (2) Central 
Soudan, comprising the basins of the Komadugu and Shari, 
with all the lands (Kanem, Bornu, Baghirmi, Wadai) drain- 
ing to Lake Chad; (3) Hastern Soudan, comprising everything 
east of Wadai, that is mainly the Upper and Middle Nile 
basin. 

Politically, this third section, the seat of the present opera- 
tions of the Mahdi and his followers, has for some years 
formed part of the Egyptian Khedive’s possessions, hence is 
now more generally known as Egyptian Soudan. Until 1882 
it formed a single administrative division under a Governor- 
General resident at Khartoum. But in that year a sort of 
Colonial Office was created for this region, which was placed 
under a Cabinet Minister, and broken up into four separate 
departments or divisions, each under a Hukumdar, or Gov- 
ernor-General, directly responsible to the Minister for Soudan 
at Cairo, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 

Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says of the Acid Phosphate: 
“I have been enabled to devote myself to hard mental jabor, 
from shortly after breakfast till a late hour in the eveniog with- 
out experiencing the elightest relaxation, and I would not now 
at any rate dispense with it,” 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL FOR 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


vV.— “OUTINGS” ABOUT ST. PAUL. 


After a short sojourn in St. Paul we call our class together 
again to compare reports of the numerous points of interest. 
Some come with enthusiastic descriptions of lakes Como, 
Elmo, and Phalen all within a radius of a few miles. The 
latter furnishes the water-snpply for the city. The State Fish 
Hatcbery, a couple of miles down the river, has proved attrac- 
tive tomany. Here are bred millions of young fry for dis- 
tribution into the lakes of the State. It has furnished trout 
for the brooks and salmon for the lakes, and in this way al- 
ready proved itself a great benefit. Some adventurous spirits 
have explored the cave where the Sioux treated with Carver 
in 1767, and the one which sheltered the young Chippewa 
chief, ‘‘ Hole in-the-Day,” about a century later. Not far 
from Carver's Cave is an ancient Indian burial plsce, but to- 
day, in the place of the frail birchen boats, which used to 
bring the dead warriors to their last resting-place, 


« The steamer smokes and raves; 
And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves.” 


WHITE BEAR LAKE. 


From the large party just returned from White Bear Lake, 
the ‘‘Gem of Minnesota,’”’ we learn, First: That it is about 
twelve miles from St. Paul, and hasan area of about 4,000 
acres. Second: Thatitcan 
be reached by the St. Paul 
and Duluth, or the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis rail- 
ways. Third: This lake 
boasts the largest fleet of sit. 
sail-boats and yachts to be 2 


found in Minnesota. All 
agree in praising the fine 
hotels on its western and 
southern banks, and are 
delighted with the views 
along the wooded bluffs 
which partially surround the 
lake. No one sees Spirit 
Island without hearing the 
legend, that here the evil - 
spirit left a great ** White 
Bear” which was slain by 


at Mendota, opposite the fort, turned to the priest who at- 
tended him, and, pointing to the place of his early childhood, 
remarked, “ As civilization comes in (the first train of care 
was then entering the town for the first time), barbarisw goes 
out,” pointing in the opposite direction. Five minutes later 
his lifeless form was dangling in the air in partial expiation of 
his horrid eruelty. Fort Snelling is now the headquarters for 
the department of Dakota of the U.S. Army. Many hand- 
some residences have been erected for the officers in the last 
few years. It is about equi-distant between St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. A fine bridge spanning the Mississippi takes the 
place of the old-time ferry. With the removal of the old 
“Look out” the fort loses much of its picturesque appearance. 


A MEMORY-PICTURE. 


Among many pleasant remembrances of summer in 
Minnesota is that of a late afternoon-view from that same 
**Look-out.”” A noisy, little, stern-wheel steamer came puffing 
down the Minnesota, looking, for all the world, like some sort 
of aquatic wheelbarrow, the ferry-boats,— huge, unweildly 
scows,—swung lazily across the Mississippi, propelled solely 
by the force of the current acting diagonally upon them; Men- 
dota, with its Indian village and church, looked down from 
the mound across the stream. Across the prairie in one direc- 
tion we discovered the grain elevators of Minneapolis, and on 
the other hand the spires of St. Paul. Long trains of cars 
crept along the base of the bluff far beneath us, rafismen 
steered their ‘‘island-barges’’ down the stream which cut its 
way through high bluffs of white sandstone, the smooth 


School anthropometry consists of the physical examination 
of the scholar and his power for work. Each scholer should 
be provided with a note-book where periodical observations 
should be made on his growth, respiratory activity, muscular 
strength, state of vision and hearing. These indications are 
valuable in wisely adapting children to the requirements of 
school, and thus assuring the normal development of their 
organs. Such medical and hygienic surveillance mast render 
very great service, 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial colamns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


AN ADVISORY BOARD OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS. 


The editorial suggestion in the last issue of Tux JourRNAL, 
to the effect that the views of representative masters of the 
public schools might materially aid in deciding the question of 
the desirableness of the present system of school supervision 
in Boston, reminds me of a plan which I have many times urged 
in private, and once or twice in a semi-public manner,—a plan, 
which, in a city like Boston, might prove to be of very great 
utility to the cause of education, and which,\in any event, could 
hardly be productive of harm. 

The chief danger in education, in a city like Boston, arises 


aa 


a Sioux brave, who lost his 
own life in the combat. 
Hon. J. F. Williams, Secre- 
tary of the Historical Soci- 
ety of Minnesota, tells us, 
‘There is hardly a foot of 
ground around White-Bear 
Lake that has not been en- 
sanguined by the blood of 
the Sioux and Chippewas. 
Spirit Island seems to have 
been the most hotly-con- 
tested ground, and to this 
day the remains of rifle-pits, 
redoubts, and earth-works 
are to be found, while its 


faces of which were draped 
with graceful festoons of wood- 
bine and wild smilax. The 
little lacking to make a mem- 
ory-picture which years could 
not efface, was supplied when, 


“Over the woods and weadow- 
lands 

A crimson tinted shadow lay. 

Of clouds, through which the 


soil was enriched by the in- 
numerable warriors who 
were slain. It is a per- 
fect Golgotha, — an island cemetery.” Few, however, of 
the throng who frequent the locality, during the summer 
months, give @ passing thought to the sad memories of these 
early days, as, at the “Pavilion,” they ‘“‘trip the light 
fantastic,” send the echoes of their merry songs across 
the lake from fastsailing yachts, or, beneath the moon’s 
pale light, float dreamily along in a boat, which will only hold 
‘us two,” 


FORT SNELLING. 


To me Fort Snelling is more attractive than any other place 
in the vicinity, A quaint-looking structure, built of light- 
colored stone, it crowns a bluff nearly 200 feet above the 
waters of the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers, which here 
unite. The old name, Camp Cold Water, was changed by 
General Scott, at the time the fort was completed, to Fort 
Snelling, in honor of Colonel Snelling, at that time command- 
ant. A year later, 1823, the first steamboat which ever as- 
cended the Mississippi to the mouth of the Minnesota arrived 
at the fort, to the no small consternation of the Dakotas who 
Were in possession of the lands along the river. They really 
thought it some water-god. The squaws and papooses fled at 
once to the woods; the braves stood their ground for a time, 
but when she blew off steam, “‘ with a noise like unbottling 
an earthquake,” the stoutest quailed and, in a twinkling, 
every red-skin had vanished. 

J. Wesley Bond, in Minnesota and Its Resources, and Rev. 
E. D. Neill, in the History of Minnesota, give many interest- 
ing incidents connected. with the early days. Here the 
aboriginees were treated with, and here paid the penalty of 
their wrong-doing. I. M. Newson, author of Indian Legends 
Among the Minnesota Lakes, tells of an Indian who was sen- 
tenced for crimes during the massacre of 1861. He was to be 
hung just outside the walls of the fort. When on the scaffold 
Medicine Bottle, a fiae-looking Indian who had formerly lived 


“OUTINGS” ABOUT PAUL. 


setting day 
Flung a slant glory far away.” 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS IN 
LA GIRONDE. 


Dr. Layet, chief medical inspector of the public schools of 
Bordeaux, France, has presented a report of which we give an 
abstract. The medical inspection is guided by the following 
aphorisms: 1. The school should not be the occasion of mal- 
adies in a healthy child. 2. The regimen of the school should 
not aggravate any predisposition to disease in a weak child. 
3. The school should not be a center for the transmission and 
propagation of disease. But this is not alJ. Medical inspec- 
tion has, also, as its object, the physical development of the 
child. It aspires to place him “‘under the conditions most 
favorable to secure the direction of his individual disposition 
according to the real meaning of social and professional 
requirements.” The principal use of anthropometry is to 
obviate hereditary predispositions, to correct vicious habits, 
and often to remedy organic defects. 

The practical application of these principles in the organiza- 
tion of a hygienic service is avery simple matter. Tables have 
been prepared in a uniform manner by the directors of the 
schools. They are divided into two parts, one giving fixed 
data, and the other variable elements. The fixed data are the 
area and capacity of the school-room, the light, the air, and 
the furniture; the form, extent, and condition of the yards 
and courts; the situation, nature, and hygienic condition of 
the water-closets; and lastly the general surroundings. The 
variable elements are the number of scholars, their age, the 
cubic space and square surface per individual in each class; 
the average temperature each day, the order and cleanliness, 
the general state of health, the number of individual absences 
caused by illness, the mature of the illness, and finally special 


from hasty and ill-considered changes. In order to avoid such 
danger and to receive the benefits of age and experience, I 
have suggested the formation of an Advisory Board, composed 
of the nine senior masters of the grammar schools, the senior 
principal of the high schools, the senior principal of the 
Latin schools, and the head-master of the normal school. 
Such a council could be summoned at once by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. All questions pertaining to school man- 
agement, instruction, discipline, etc., might be submitted to 


Say gay such advisory board, and their advice taken after careful de- 


liberation. Of course the school committee would not be at all 
bound by any such action, but they would often obtain, in this 


My simple way, valuable information and the judgment of those 


best qualified to form correct opinions. The experiment would 
cost nothing. Homer B. Spracus, 


A NEW THEORY OF ELECTRICITY. 


The theory of a positive and a negative flaid of electricity, I 
think, is incorrect, and can be shown to be so by breaking a 
permanently magnetized steel bar, each piece of which will 
be a magnet, which could not be the case if a positive fluid 
occupied one-half of the bar, and a negative the other half, 
A more reasonable theory is, that every atom possesses polarity , 
and that they all arrange themselves according to their attract- 
ivity ; each emitting the positive property from its positive 
pole in one direction, and the negative from its negative pole 
jin the opposite direction, and thus manifesting these prop- 
‘erties at the extremities of the bar; the atoms arranging them- 
selves as the red globules of blood in circulation, which may 
also be caused by polarity of the globules of blood. We may 
conceive a current of electricity, to be a number of Hbre-like 
lines, consisting of a continuity of atoms, arranged according 


to their attractivity. W. Brown, 
Duncannon, Pa. 
EXHIBIT BY THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Prof. Albert Salisbury, Superintendent of the American Mis- 
sionary Association System of Schools, has issued a circular to 
all their principals and teachers in the South, urging them to 
contribute samples, ete, of the work of their schools to the 
National Educational Exhibition at Madison. ‘‘It is well,’’ he 
says, ‘that we should have fuller recognition as one of the 
educational forces of the Nation. The matter is the more im- 
portant from the fact that the material sent to Madison, after 
beeing seen by the teachers of the country, will be sent to the 
great International Exposition at New Orleans next winter. 
The principal lines in which it seems practicable to make a 
show are the following: 1. Examination papers—(a) Of whole 
classes: (b) selected manuscript. 2. Work in penmanship and 
drawing. 3. Industrial work—(a) Sewing, etc.; (5) carpentry, 
ete. 4. Kindergarten work. 5. Photographs—(a) Of buildings 
and rooms; (5) of schools or classes. 6. Banners or charts illus- 
trating progress. 7. Catalogues and other publications. The 
materials exhibited need not all be fresh work nor work spe- 
cially prepared for exhibition ; but it is desirable that each 
institution should contribute something in the way of fresh 
examination manuscripts from one or more of its grades.’’ 

This will certainly prove a most interesting exhibit, and we 
hope the invitation will meet with a large and ready response. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


“ Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land?” 


As this quotation is plainly a direct question followed by a 
comment on what may be its answer, it evidently should have 
the rising inflection at its close. A. B. 
Boston, March 1, 1884. 


Our second series of ‘‘ Life-size Portraits of Eminent 


observations in the sedata. The determiuation of the variable 
elements is of considerable importance, 


Educators” is giving unbounded satisfaction to our patrons, 
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THE WEEE. 

The Congressional Indian Affairs Committee has agreed 
upon a bill for the opening of the great Sioux reservation in 
Dakota. This tract of land includes 33,000 square miles lying 
between the Missouri River aod the Black Hills country, and 
it is anticipated that about ten million acresof it can be thrown 
open to settlement. 

The House Public Lands Committee has voted unanimously 
to recommend the forfeiture of forty million acres of the un- 
earned land grants of the Atlantic and Pacific railroad. 

Ex-Postmaster-General James made a protracted and some- 
what startling statement regarding the celebrated star-route 
cases, before the Springer investigating committee in Wash- 
ington last week, expressing the opinion that, had not Presi- 
dent Garfield taken the vigorous stand he did in bringing the 
star-routers to jastice, he would have escaped assassination. 

John Gay Vassar has given $10,000 for the benefit of the 
cabinets of Physical and Chemical Apparatus in the Vassar 
Brothers’ Laboratory at Vassar College. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States, for the month of January, shows 
that the balance of trade in our favor is still well maintained. 
The exports of merchandise daring the month exceeded the 
imports by 194¢ millions ($19,677,487), and counting from 
Jaly 1, the beginning of the fiscal year, the favorable balance 
is larger than it was in the corresponding seven months a 
year ago. 

Mrs, Mary Brown, widow of John Brown, the abolitionist, 
died last week in San Franciseo. She was married to him in 
1832, when in her eighteenth year. 

The Manitobans seem to cling to the conviction “that a 
good grievance is worth more than bad payment.” Nothing 
that the Government at Ottawa offers to do pleases them so 
much as what they want to do for themselves. 

Abroad.—The preliminary operations of the British Govern- 
ment on the Red Sea coast of the Soudan, successful as they 
are, foreshadow a campaign far more expensive than at first 
expected. General Gordon’s latest proclamation to the inhab- 
itants of the Soudan asserts that, as he has done everything 
possible to insure quietness and stop bloodshed, and his advice 

has not been followed, he has been compelled to summon 


British troops who will punish them. The proclamation 


caused a sensation at Cairo on Friday when it was made pub- 
lic. No demand for British troops had reached there. Later 
advices indicated that El Mahdi had received with delight Gor- 
don’s offers, and had ordered a cessation of fighting. 

On the 10th of this month the Czar Alexander was to assemble 
a council of public fannctionaries to consider the curious ques- 
tion, whether there “‘ really exists a powerfal Nihilist party”’ 
in his dominions, and to take measures to find out what the 
party wants, and how it may be satisfied. The Czar has done 
this before. 

The German Liberals of every shade of opinion seem to be 
indignant over the action of Prince Bismarck in the Lasker 
matter, and the Executive Committee of the Liberal Union 
have signed an address of thanks to the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington for the passage of the resolution. 


Dr. Henry Barnarp and his esteemed wife will 


j| receive the hearty sympathies of a multitude of friends 
‘lin the great sorrow that has befallen them in the death 


of their only son, Henry D. Barnard, Esq., of Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Barnard had received the best education 
for the legal profession that America and Germany 
could furnish, and had been established in his work in 
Detroit for eight years, during which time he had won 
a place in the front rank of his profession, by an active 
and upright life, and had been unanimously elected to 
the presidency of the City Council of that city. He 
had become an active, earnest power for good in public 
affairs, and his influence was daily becoming more 
widely felt for the elevation of the people. His life, 
thus suddenly cut off in the midst of great promise, 
was marked by 4ll the qualities of mind and heart 
which distinguish men in goodness which is real great 
ness; and the support of precious memories will com- 
fort the aged parents in this overwhelming grief. 


Dime Novets are ripening into Jesse James Bands 
in all parts of the country, and this sort of fruitage, 
from seed of the Devil’s own sowing, proceeds from soil 
which the public school is laudably endeavoring to cul- 
tivate for better purposes. If, among men, the great 
body of crime is directly traceable to rum and licentious- 
ness, among boys and girls the growing tendencies to 
youthful immorality and crime are undoubtedly in the 
largest measure due to the trashy and sensational liter- 
ature of the day. The Providence Journal gives the 
following striking instance of youthful depravity, di 
rectly traceable to the influence of the dime-novel : 


‘‘A very forcible illustration of this fact came to light here 
last Saturday evening, when a young lad about 16 years of 
age, named Lewis Gardiner, was apprehended on Weybosset 
street by Officer Bennett, for having stolen about $100 in cash 
from his employer, Mr. Edward A. Cornell, a butcher in 
Adamsville, in the town of Litthke Compton. The youth had 
started for Colorado to live in reality, as he fondly dreamed, 
the reckless, daring life of which he had read in the pernicious 
books he had been allowed to gain access to. He committed 
the theft and disappeared from Adamsville last Friday, and 
came to this city to purchase his outfit for the prairies. He 
stopped in Fall River, however, and bought a new suit of 
clothes, and on his arrival here purchased a sixteen-shot Win- 
chester repeating rifle, with the accompanying accoutrements. 
He had left the rifle at the house of afriend while making other 
purchases for his new life, and when arrested he had only about 
$15 of the stolen money left. He was locked up at the Cen- 
tral Police Station, and the Adameville authorities, who had 
telephoned a description of him here, were notified of his ap- 
prehension. He will probably be taken home to-day to answer 
for his conduct. It is to be hoped that his experience may not 
only cure him of his dime-novel illusions, but also serve as an 
effective warning to others.”’ 


Will society learn ever the wholesome lesson that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, and that 
sharp and pitiless prohibitory legislation as to the pro- 
duction and sale of bad books is the only remedy for an 
evil which threatens to destroy the bodies and souls of 
thousands of our youth? 


Tue National Teachers’ Association is to meet in Madison 
next summer. The President has been ‘out west,’”? and 
seems to think this isa great country, and that there are a good 
many people out this way who will want to be there. We 
agree with him, but we think if he would take hold and help 
get through an appropriation, say of $50,000,000, for educa- 
tional purposes, so that our teachers could be paid a living sal- 
ary, and have $80 over, to pay expenses of a trip to Madison 
and return, that it would be a good thing for the rank and file 
who do the work! It will be a great meeting,— it ought to 
be a great meeting, and we shall*get all that is said for $1.50 
in a book,— those who cannot afford to go, and there will be 
several of us in this condition.— The Amer. Journal of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis. 


Yes, the President has been “out west;” in fact, 
has been “out west” many times, since his first visit, 
in 1855. He thinks the West “is a great country,” hav- 
ing seen more of the continent west of the half-way 


house at Omaha, than Editor Merwin has seen east of 


St. Louis. He is well satisfied “that there are a good 
many people out that way,” very many of whom are of 
Eastern birth or descent, who are helping most man- 
fully in educational work. Hundreds and thousands of 
them not only “want to be there” (at Madison), but 
will be; and among them we hope to see our genial 
brother, Major Merwin. As to the $50,000,000 to aid 
St. Louis in giving her teachers “aliving salary,” let 
us ask Brother Merwin a few questions, Does he re- 
member a great convention with reference to Federal Aid, 
held at Louisville, Ky., in September, 1883? Did he 
attend that convention? Is he aware of the action of 
that body in the appointment of a Commission on 
Federal Aid “to memorialize Congress upon this sub- 
ject, and to assist in any manner which their judgment 
may approve in securing the legislation necessary ?” 
Is he aware that the President of the National Associa- 
tion, who has also the honor of having been chosen as 
President of the Commission, has,since September, 1883, 
spent hundreds of dollars of his own money and weeks 
of time in efforts toward the end proposed, and that he 
has devoted valuable time before committees, and with 
individual members of Congress, at Washington, on 
this subject, within the last thirty days, and that his 
correspondence with the law-makers of the Nation, and 
others, on this great subject, now occupies a consider- 
able portion of his time? Will our brother point toa 
week’s issue of THe JouRNAL oF Epvucarion for 
many months,—we might say years, — wherein we 
have not, in some form, urged or referred to this impor- 
tant national measure? Is he also aware that our 
associate editor, Dr. Mayo, devotes his whole time to 
the great questions relating to the upbuilding of the 
public school systems of the South, and that Tue Jour- 
NAL OF Epucation has been first, last, and always, 
while others have been lukewarm and indifferent, the 
acknowledged and earnest champion of the weak and 
impoverished South? Is it quite gracious, Brother 
Merwin, in view of the correct answer to these queries, 
tosay “We agree with him, but, etc.” If the Major 
will visit us in his own East, occasionally, he need not 
be unfamiliar with the efforts of men outside the office 
of The American Journal of Hducation. 


AGITATORS, EDUCATORS, and ORGANIZERS. 


Modern society requires all these for its perfection, 
and without all, misses its perfection. Boston has just 
buried the most accomplished agitator which Ameri- 
can society has yet produced. Without the massive 
puritanical morals and solid common-sense of Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips combined the finest characteristics of 
the old-time culture and aristocratic type of character 
and manners, with a rare singleness of purpose and a 
marvelous consecration to what seemed to him the su- 
preme duty of the hour. A generation ago he intro- 
duced the natural, conversational method of public 
address, which is gradually supplanting all other types 
of oratory, and, in the hands of a master, is incompara- 
bly the most powerful agency of popular influence. But 
none of these wonderful gifts can permanently blind the 
people to the true historical position of Wendell Phil- 
lips, and the class of minds of which he was the peer- 
less representative. He was the prince of agitators. 
His nature instinctively fastened on the most dangerous 
element in the American society of the last generation, 
— the institution of slavery, with all its ramifications, 
through the industrial, social, ecclesiastical, and politi- 
cal status of our people. He gave the might of a mag- 
nificent manhood for a quarter of a century to the most 
radical, revolutionary, and pitiless agitation for its de- 
struction. While it existed, he saw nothing else whose 
preservation seemed to him of any consequence in com- 
parison with its destruction. Neither he nor the North, 
nor the slave-holders, destroyed slavery. It fell because 
it was the medieval world challenging modern civiliza- 
tion for the divided rule of acontinent. But, doubtless, 
no man, second to Garrison, to whom history will assign 
a larger space, did more to arouge the moral sense, the 
apprehensions, and the popular indignation that rallied 
a million soldiers to the defence of the Union than 
Wendell Phillips. 

But here justice compels our eulogy to pause. The 


one peril to American institutions to-day is the exalta- 
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tion of the agitator as the noblest and most enviable 


figure in society. Unfortunately, Wendell Phillips has 
coupled with that legitimate office the most perilous 
habit of unmeasured denunciation of the men and institu- 
tions involved in any great public evil. Of course, 
every Northern citizen was, in the large, historical way, 
involved in the support of American slavery, as of every 
other public evil which American society has not yet 
been able to overpower. It is perfectly legitimate for 
the agitator to put this fact to the individual conscience, 
and show the noblest people their responsibility, leaving 
to every man the decision of the way in which that duty 
should be discharged. 

The radical vice of Wendell Phillips’s method was 
the assumption of a papal infallibility in his theory of 
the abolition of slavery, and treating all opposition with 
contempt or denunciation, as either the imbecility of 
foolishness or the enormity of wickedness. For twenty- 
five years this prince of American orators held up the 
best people of America as fools, or wanton enemies of 
humanity, and nothing but the intrinsic merit of his 
cause and the magic spell of his eloquence bore him 
through this terrible career of personal criticism. Of 
course this was the essence of injustice ; for, tried by 
this standard, every man but the agitator is a knave to 
be denounced, or a fool to be despised. Daniel Web- 
ster, Edward Everett, Robert C. Winthrop, with the 
whole Northern people, excepting the little sect of agi- 
tating abolitionists,had the same right to their own con- 
victions concerning the method of ridding America of sla- 
very as Mr. Phillips; and to hold them personally guilty 
for not rushing into the jawsof Northern disunion was 
neither wise, just, nor great. ‘To denounce the leading 
classes of Massachusetts for holding on to American in- 
stitutions, in spite of slavery, was equivalent to scolding 
your neighbor for refusing to burn his house to rid it of 
rats, or to pull down his barn to abolish an ugly crack 
in the barn-door, But the worst result of this polemic 
was the introduction of the personal method of debate 
in regions where it should always be reserved for the 
last enormity of personal depravity. Our country to-day 
is filled with small agitators who imitate this dangerous 
method, without the provocation or the character of the 
great master of American invective. 


Tt was this false and strained habit of mind which 
accounts for the collapse of the genius of this wonderful 
man, with the close of the war. Everybody felt instinct- 
ively the absurdity of this extravagance and injustice 
as soon as applied to the remaining evils of American 
society. Every thoughtful educator understands the 
defects of American education. But when Wendell 
Phillips declared that our schools do not teach their 
pupils “anything which the world will give them a liv- 
ing for knowing or doing,” he simply put himself into 
the ranks of the educational “common scold,” and no- 
body but an excited newspaper reporter will indorse 
him as an educator. When he declared that the grow- 
ing manufactures of the South threaten the manufactur- 
ing industry of New England with destruction, he did 
not remember that New England leads the world to-day 
in distributed wealth and comfort, because New England 
for two centuries has led the world in her investment 
for popular education. As New England was never 
pushing this interest so strongly as to-day, no indus- 
trial success, anywhere, can prevent her from always 
doing something that the world needs, and marching 
steadily onward. Mr. Phillips’s adoption of greenback- 
ism, and the chimera of Irish nationality, and his latest 
endorsement of Butlerism, reveal the mighty deficiencies 
of a personality all-powerful in its agitation against a 
Continental danger, but almost helpless even in its com- 
prehension of those great educational and organizing 
forces by which alone generations of men are carried 
forward, the successive gains of humanity incorporated 
in institutions, and the human race saved from the 
horror and anarchy of a State in which every man in- 
sists upon himeelf, and holds his neighbor as an enemy 
for the same assertion. 

It is of the first importance that American children 
and youth should thoroughly understand these distinc- 
tions, and while rendering due honor to the agitator, 
remember that the world’s every-day work is carried on 
by the educator and organizer in every department of 
human life, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— In Germany the evil effects of tobacco are beginning to 
excite alarm, and it is said that the general drift of thought is 
against its use. 


— Above all text-books and courses of study stands the 
teacher, the greatest factor in the school-room. 


— ‘‘Our common schools,” says Mr. Bowker in the Prince- 
ton Review, “‘ are still ‘ grammar schools,’ although educators 
are in agreement that ‘grammar,’ as such, is the one thing 
that should not be taught until the very highest grades are 
reached.” We are glad to know that “educators” are thus 
agreed, but it would please us more to learn that examiners 
had become unanimous in the same direction. 


— An article by a physician in the March number of Popular 
Science is thus summed up: “‘The more abstruse subjects,— 
mathematics, science, rhetoric,—should be taken up during 
the morning session. The proper time for the forenoon recess 
is at half-pastten. The lighter or concrete subjects,—reading, 
history, geography, writing, drawing, music,—should occupy 
the afternoon session, commencing preferably the quarter- 
hour preceding three o’clock. No out-door recess when the 
weather is inclement. For the younger pupils, short lessons 
frequently repeated, exercising chiefly the imitative faculty 
and the memory, should be the rule. 


— Prof. Youmans tells us that all “the leading and infiu- 
ential collegiate institutions, which arrogate to themselves the 
prerogative of conferring a ‘liberal education,’ the study of 
Nature is absolutely left out in the early period of study, and 
nothing worthy of the name of science is recognized or required, 
when the foundations of intellectual character are being laid. 
There is one everlasting grind in grammar,—Greek grammar, 
Latin grammar, English grammar,—until the mental habits 
are formed by verbal studies; and then when the student 
enters college he is offered some restricted liberty of taking up 
scientific subjects.”’ 

— “* Theoretically,’’ says a‘Boston daily paper,’’ there'is no 

nobler profession than that of the teacher; but more than the 
men of most other professions, teachers are apt to fall into ruts 
and to be dwarfed by constantly dealing with minds less well 
informed than their own.’’ There it is again,—the chronic 
criticism, the stereotyped insult. The fact is, lawyers, clergy- 
men, and physicians are quite as likely to fall into ruts and 
be dwarfed as teachers are. The ruts may differ somewhat in 
character, but they are there all the same. The teacher’s rut 
is honesty of thought and frankness of expression. The law- 
yer’s rut is suspicion of motives and a clam-like secretiveness, 
The minister’s rat is a holier-than-thou demeanor of spirit, 
and severity in the criticism of moral evils. We ought to say 
that the editor of the daily press has norut. In his attempt 
to know everything and write about it, he spreads himself 
out so thin that he has no depth, heis simply a geometrical 
surface. 
*— The Herald has been interviewing ‘‘ mechanics” on in- 
dustrial education. It has been able, in consequence, to pub- 
lish some sensible ideas on the subject. and also some which 
cannot be thus labeled. One asks, ‘‘ How many of the men 
who are graduated from the high schools, the technical schools, 
and the colleges, make their mark in the world?’’ We don’t 
know, but this we know: that the men who have made their 
mark in any line of work except the mere gathering together 
of ‘filthy lucre,’’—success in which, by the way, does not 
require a very high order of talent,—have had the training of 
our institutions of learning. It is added by the one from 
whom we quote, that “if they have ambition, and energy, and 
industry, and are not afraid of work, their education is a 
splendid aid to them.’’ Indeed! But what, pray, will the 
fellow without an education amount to, if he has neither am- 
bition, energy, nor industry ? Will he ‘‘make his mark’’ in 
factory or shop? Notif we read the world aright. And is it 
not probable that a fellow thus destitute, but able to earn a 
diploma from a high school or college, would make a better 
citizen and a stronger man ?gWe are inclined to think that our 
**mechanic,’’—and he is not an exception,—gauges a man’s 
success by the amount of his bank deposit. 


— We have called the attention of our readers, again and 
again, to the unphilosophical arrangement of our courses of 
study in the secondary schools. Much of the work done in the 
grammar schools, especially the abstract, should be given to 
the pupils of the high, and the time thus saved should be given 
up to physical exercise and a more serious study of nature. 
The following, which we clip from an English journal, is not 
impertinent: “If our children are to retain the spontaneous 
mental activity of infancy; if their school-life is to be bright, 
joyous, and natural; if they are to escape becoming ‘ bookful 
blockheads,’ we must care less for what they know than for 
what they can do; we must be content to wait till they have 
reached a suitable age before we impart to them knowledge 
which at present only serves to render them more stupid. 
Childhood is the age for acquiring mental tools and learning 
how to use them, for forming healthy tastes and learning how 
they are to be gratified. It is not without its appetite for 
knowledge; and we are far from suggesting that this appetite 
should not be ministered to; but let us supply it with the 
knowledge it spontaneously asks for; and let us not forget that 
mental development is of far greater importance than mere 
knowledge. Kaowleege may be forgotten; all knowledge ac- 
quired in early life, unless it be constantly used, {s almost sure 
to be forgotten; but intellectual power is a possession that 


cannot be lost, Nay, it will go on increasing.” 
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— Judging from the reports that come to us from England 
and Scotland, the people of these countries are pretty thor- 
oughly aroused over the demands made by the Mundella code 
upon the children in the elementary schools. We have fol- 
lowed the discussion closely and with interest, because the 
over-pressure is largely the result of circumstances which have 
their parallel in this country. To be sure, we have no payment 
by rates, no young and inexperienced pupils doing the teach- 
ing. But we have examinations here, courses of study framed 
by educators who have hardly the shadow of right to the title, 
and, alas, poor human nature! In adiscussion that took place 
last month, in a crowded hall in London, it was said that in 
the garments made in in the girls’ schools there was an “‘ aver- 
age of twenty-five stitches to an inch ”’; indeed, “‘ the require- 
ments of the code were so excessive that it was practically im- 
possible for the children to come up to them,’ and the teach- 
ers, in order that their reputations might not suffer, were 
tempted to add their own stitches! to those of the children. 
And then we are told that “‘ where ladies are the only judges 
they are not seldom disposed to be unduly severe to persons of 
their own sex, and where a school is under the exclusive con- 
trol of ladies they are apt to encourage needlework to the ex- 
clusion of everything else.’’ Here is a touch which shows 
that all educational theorists are blood-relations. ‘‘ The the- 
orists of the department,’’ said one speaker, ‘‘say that the 
needlework can be done in three hours a week. Practical 
teachers know it cannot.”” One teacher, a lady of ten years’ 
experience, stated that she was obliged to give ‘* twelve hours 
extra to the needlework.”” The reply of the educational de- 
partment to this testimony, as reported, is characteristic: ‘If 
there is any over-pressure it is the fault of the teachers and 
managers who desire to earn too much grant.’”’ The School- 
masterjanswers this criticism by saying, ‘‘Mr. Mundella 
has himself publicly praised the work done in schools 
where scholars have been regularly detained over-hours in or- 
der that the work should be done, and inspectors all over the 
country have given ‘excellent’ reports and large grants where 
certain results have been secured, no matter how they have 
been obtained. Under these circumstances it is refreshingly 
cool to blame teachers for doing what the responsible officers 
of his department have, in every way open to them, encour- 
aged them todo.’”’ We make the quotation because it illus- 
trates so perfectly the action of schoo! authorities in this coun- 
try where the evil results of a policy are too evident to be de- 
nied. The policy hides itself behind the teacher, and upon 
him falls the blame. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


Prof. Walter S. Perry, of Worcester, Supt. of the Department 
of Art in the National Educational Exhibition at Madison, has 
issued his circular, which appears in another column. This 
exhibition promises to be the best ever made in any country. 


Supt. Salisbury, of the American Missionary Assoc., has issued 
his circular calling upon all the schools of the A. M. A. in the 
South to make contributions to the exhibition at Madison. 
This exhibition will be transferred to New Orleans, to be used 
at the great Cotton Exposition in that city next winter. 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education says: ‘From appear- 
ances, it is quite safe to predict that Wisconsin will redeem all 
expectations of hospitality and good-will in securing Life 
Memberships in the N. E. A., and it looks now as though the 
little city of Platteville will take the banner for leadership in 
that matter. The public schools of that place have not been 
heard from yet, but the grammar department of the Normal 
School has collected $20 for another Life Membership, making 
four in all from that school.”” Many daughters of the country 
have done excellently, but Platteville excels them all! 


The Lone Star State promises an attendance of 200 at Mad- 
ison. Minnesota will send 500; so say all of our letters from 
that State. 


We have requested the Committee on Entertainment at Mad- 
ison to make their official announcement as to hotel and other 
accommodations at once. We hope to receive the letter in 
season for our next issue, when all persons will learn the plans 
of the Committee, who are at work in a systematic manner, 
which we hope will prove satisfactory to all. Applications for 
rooms and board may be sent at once to Hon, J. H. Carpenter, 


Chairman, etc., Madison, Wis. 


Send $1.15 for a copy of the volume of The Proceedings and 
Addresses of the Nat. Ed. Assoc. at Saratoga, 1883. Address 
New England Pub. Co., Boston. 


Railroad announcements must be delayed until after March 
18, when the Gen. Pass. Agents of the Western Roads meet at 
Cincinnati to arrange all of the details of plans for transporta- 
tion, rates, etc., for a large portion of the country. All things 
are working harmoniously, and will be made known at an 
early date. The extent of the arrangements has demanded an 
amount of labor from our Supts. of Transportation very far 
qeyond their expectation. 


The Yellowstone Park, the Wonderland of the Northwest, 
will be one of the great attractions of excursionists at the close 
of the Madison meeting. The low rate of Fifty Dollars will 
cover the Railroad fare from St. Paul to the Mammoth Hot 
Springs, in the northwest corner of the Park, and return to St, 


Paul, Full particulars later, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


The Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Na- 
tional Educational Association of the United States, 
for the year 1883, held at Saratoga. Published by the Asso- 
ciation. For copies, address Thomas W. Bicknell, LL.D, 
president of the Association; or, N. A. Calkins, Esq., treas- 
urer, 124 East 80th street, New York City; price, $1 00. 
This neat volume contains not only the usual journal of pro- 

ceedings of all departments of the association, reports of com- 

mittees, treasurer, constitution, members enrolled at Saratoga, 
calendar ofjmeetings. officers. etc., with the complete addresses 
of the General Association and the several departments, in- 
cluding the Department of Superintendence, the meeting of 
which was held at Washington, Feb. 20-22, 1883. The ad- 
dresses are very valuable, by representative educators, and are 


as follows: 

Eli T. Tappan—“‘ Examination of Teachers 

Henry A. Raab —‘* Primary Education,—What and How,” 

Henry H. Eiucation of the Heart.”’ 

De. J. R. Bachanan — ‘The Moral Iaflaence of Manual 
Training.” 

Charles de Garmo—‘“ Place and Fanction of the Model 
School.”’ 

Walter S. Perry—“ The Teaching of Drawing in Grammar 
Schools.’ 

J. L. Pickard —‘“‘ City Systems of Management of Public 
Schools.”’ 

H. H Straight—‘‘ The Normal School Problem and the Prob- 
lem of the Schools.”’ 

Prof. C. M. Woodward—‘ Manual Training.” 

E. C. Hewett—‘* The Function of the Normal School.” 

Hon. John Eston—*‘ What has been done for Edncation by 
the Government of the United States.’’ 

William W. Folwell—*‘ The University,—How and What.”’ 


Business-Standard Copybooks. Primary Course, Nos. 1 
to 7; per dozen, 84 cents. Common School Course, Nos. 1 
to 7; per dozen, $120. Printed from steel plates; giving 
the business-standard forms of the letters in correct and 
clear copies; no flourishes, no complicated system of analy- 
sis; nearly twenty per cent. more writing space than in any 
other copybooks; duplicate copy in middle of each page. 
Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & Co. E. C. McClintock, New- 
Eogland agent, 15 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 


In the Primary Course, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are Tracing Books, 
and the plan of instruction presented in them is new and 
practical. The complete copy is at first traced. Then portions 
of each letter are omitted, leaving only guide-points to assist 
the pupil. Finally, all aids are taken away, and the pupil 
has practice in free-hand writing. The four remaining books, 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, farnish a carefully-graded course, to be 
pursued after the completion of the tracing-exercises. The 
books are of convenient size, and are specially adapted for the 
use of young pupils. Their distinctive feature is the dupli- 
cate copy in the middle of each page. 

The following description will give our readers an idea of 
each number: No. 1 contains the thirteen short letters, singly 
and combined in short words. Practice in tracing the figures 
is also given. No. 2 contains the thirteen remaining smal! 
letters, singly and combined in words with the short letters. 
Practice in tracing the capitals is also given. No.8 affords 
ample practice on the capitals singly and in words. A feature 
of this book is that each word occurs with the initial letter in 
the capital and the small form. No. 4, like the first tracing 
book, contains only the short letters. These are arranged 
singly and combined in words and short sentences. No 5 
combines the remaining thirteen small letters, singly and in 
words. These occupy the first halfofthe book. The capitals, 
by themselves and in words, are in the second part. No. 6 
gives words, short sentences, and drill upon capital letters, 
No. 7 contains longer sentences. 

In the Common School Course the distinctive feature of the 
lower numbers is the duplicate copy in the middle of each 
page. This series presents many other advantages: Simplic- 
ity of form, accurate spacing in the copies, and absence of 
pedantic analysis are essential features of the style. The 
large size of the book furnishes increased writing-space, and 
the duplicate copy in the middle of each page secures accuracy 
in the work. 

This series may be described as follows: No. 1 contains all 
the small letters singly and combined in words. No. 2 intro- 
duces the capitals singly and in words. It gives more practice 
on the capital letters than any other book published. No. 3 
contains words and short sentences, furnishing a thorough 
drill on the capitals. No. 4 provides farther drill on the cap- 
itals, singly, in words, and in sentences. No. 5 contains short 
and long sentences in a fine hand for rapid writing, without 
the use of the duplicate copy. No. 6,—Book of Business 
Forms, — contains beautifally-engraved models of common 
business forms, affording a variety of practice in capitals and 
small letters. This book is not made up of a repetition of a 
few copies, as in other systems, but each page contains a dif- 
ferent form, the commercial meaning of which is made intel- 
ligible to the pupil by the explanations on the cover. No. 7,— 
Exercise Book, —presents numerous movement-exercises which 
are of great value in securing harmonious action of the mus- 
cles of the arm and the fingers. 

From the above synopsis of this important series of copy- 
books it will be seen that they are designed to teach this branch 
by a strictly common-sense method, avoiding senseless analy- 
sis and merely mechanical processes, We need a “new de- 
parture”’ in the teaching of penmanship, which shall give to 
each pupil constant and careful practice, and train the eye to 
accurate imitation of good forms, and the hand to a dexterous 
execution of model copies such as these books contain, until 
the drill on a well-formed and plain style of writing will come 
to be as natural to the papi] as any other thoroughly-acqaired 
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exercise of school-work. ‘ Practice makes perfect,”’ is an old 
adage, and one absolutely essential to success in the depart- 
ment of penmanship. Care should be taken to secure the best 
copies that can be obtained, and then practice upon them until 
imitation is transformed into natural and almost unconscious 
execution. It is important that young children should be di- 
rected how to hold the pen and pencil; guidance in regard to 
the position they should maintain at their desks; and they 
should also have copies assigned properly graded according to 
their capacity and age. General rules how to form each letter, 
—small and capital,—how they should slant, spacing, and the 
proper height of the letters in groups, are given in this series 
After a careful examination of the ‘‘ Business Standard Copy- 
books ’’ we are convinced that they furnish just the essentials 
required to give the pupils in our common schools the best 
possible hand-writing. The books of this series are made of 
excellent paper,and the copies are engraved in a faultless man- 
ner, while their gradation has been very carefully considered 
to furnish the drill and practice that shall secure toa child 
passing through the course a good business-like hand-writing. 
We heartily commend these copybooks to the attention of 
teachers and school officers, feeling that their introduction in 
the American schools will work a much-needed reform in the 
practical teaching of this important part of school instruction. 


Schools and Studies. By B. A. Hinsdale, A.M., Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, Cleveland, O , author of President 
Garfleld and Education. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


This volume contains fourteen essays and addresses, by the 
well-known author, upon the following topics: ‘* The Origin of 
Character,’’ ‘‘ Handling Children,” Means and Ends,” ‘‘The 
Specialization of Studies,”’ Plea for Breadth,’’ John Stu- 
art Mill,” ‘‘ The Mission of The Public School,’’ ‘ Industria) 
Education and Public School Reforms,” ‘‘ The Nation and the 
States,” ‘“‘The Secularization of Learning,” ‘‘The Eastern 
Question,” The Pablic vs. the Public Schools,” ‘A Phase of 
College Education,” and ‘‘ Reforms in the School Law of 
Ohio.’”” The above able papers grew out of Mr. Hinsdale’s 
work and studies while president of Hiram College for 13 years, 
and present his views upon educational questions which have 
been agitated during an important period of activity in school 
and college matters. His views are broad, and in harmony 
with the best sentiment of the leading educators. On the 
** Mission of the Public School his argument is unanswerable. 
He contends that the State may take a very wide range, and 
‘that no metes and bounds” ean be drawn save as they are 
defined by groups of facts. He shows that there is no time, in 
most cases, for industrial studies, that the powers and resourses 
are not adequate to this additional burden; that the addition 
of the industrial feature cannot fail to make our school-system 
top-heavy and unstable; and that the value of any industrial 
education that could be given in the American public schoo! 
may well be questioned. His paper on ‘‘ The Pablic vs. the 
Pablic Schools” is an able refutation of Herbert Spencer’s 
views upon the relation of public edacation to morality. Taken 
as a whole, this book is one calculated to do great good, and 
should be studied by all interested in the great problems of 
public education. 


Sesame and Lilies. By John Raskin, author of Modern 
Painters, Stones of Venice, ete. Containing two lectures, on 
Books, Women, etc.: L., Of King’s Treasures; II., Of Queen’s 
Gardens, Elzeviredition. Bourgeoistype. Price. in paper, 
10 cts.; extra cloth, iak and gold, colored edges, 25 cts. 

Crown of Wild Olive. By John Raskin. Three Lectures 
on Work,Traffic,and War. Eizaviredition. Bourgeois type. 
Price, in paper, 10 cts.; extra cloth, ink and gold, colored 
edges, 25 cts. 

Ethics of the Dust. By John Ruskin. Ten Lectures: 1. The 
Valley of Diamonds; 2. The Pyramid Builders; 3 The Crye- 
tal Life; 4. The Crystal Orders; 5. The Crystal Virtues; 6 
Crystal Quarrels; 7. Home Virtues; 8. Crystal Caprice; 9. 
Crystal Sorrows; 10. The Crystal Rest. Elzevir edition, bour- 
geois type. Price, in paper, 10 cts.; extra cloth, ink and gold, 
colored edges, 25 cts. 

Raskin’s choice works, Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild Olive, 
and Ethics of the Dust, as above, bound in one volume, half 
Rassia, red edges, 50 cents. New York: Jobn B. Alden, 18 
Vesey street. 

The above three books are gems beautifully printed and 
tastefully bound. Mr. Alden is not only selling books cheap, 
but is producing only books of rare merit and usefulness. 
Teachers and students can no longer plead the high cost of 
books as an excuse for not having the best authors in their 
libraries. Ruskin’s works are full of instruction, and the 
editions of Mr. Alden are suited to the times. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— The causes of the increasing frequency and violence of 
floods in American rivers, and the measures that ought to be 
taken for protection against them, will be discussed by Dr. 
Oswald in the April number of the North American Review. 


— Mr. H. E. Simmons, of the American Tract Society, who 
has done good work on several occasions in fighting for the 
rights of publishers against some of the rulings of the P. O. 
Dept., has jast succeeded in obtaining from Washington an- 
other decision; viz. that wall-rolls and other printed matter 
— on wooden rollers or sticks may be sent as third-class 
matter. 

— R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, New York, has issued 
his Twenty-first Annual Catalogue of English and Amer- 
ican Books. It includesall of the standard sets of books, red- 
line poets, new popular 12mos, etc., recently purchased of J. 


W. Lovell & Co., all of which he has added to his former im- 
mense stock of standard books. His special spring list of new 
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books includes the complete works of Matthew Arnold, prose 
and poetical. Unique edition of Bancroft’s History of the 
United States ; Irving’s works, — a new edition in seven vol- 
ames, etc. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place, New York City, 
have just published a charming book entitled Cecil’s Sum- 
mer, by E. B. Hollis, author of Katharine’s Experience, Words 
and Deeds, Laura’s Aspirations, The Winthrops, etc. This 
book is in the author’s happiest vein, and, like the other books 
from the same pen, are of the best character; teaching lessons 
to the young of great value, such as relate to home duties, re- 
spect and honor for parents, relations to society and friends, 
importance of the study of nature, and the influence of good 
deeds, both upon the doer and receiver of blessings in life. It 
is a book beautifully gotten up and appropriately illustrated. 

— A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, will publish, April 1, 1884, 
a Biography of the Hon. Ezra Cornell, founder of the Cor- 
nell University; illustrated with a beautifully engraved portrait 
on steel; a filial tribute by his eldest son, Alonzo B. Cornell, 
late governor of the State of New York; price, $2.00. It will 
contain a memorandum of his munificent contributions to the 
cause of education; some accouat of the Cornell Library; an 
extended account of the founding, organization, and develop- 
ment of the Cornell University, with much information in re- 
gard to the United States Land Grant Fand for Agricultural 
Colleges; together with an account of the family and domestic 
relations, personal characteristics, last illness, public tributes, 
and funeral obsequies of this generous patron of advanced 
education. 

— Among the announcements of the season deserving spe- 
cial notice is that of The Principles of Written Discourse, 
by Prof. T. W. Hunt, of Princeton College, New Jersey. The 
object of this work is to give a full and philosophic discussion 
of the subject, with particular reference to collegiate needs. 
[t presents, in a logical and interesting manner, the leading 
laws, qualities, and forms of written prose discourse, and aims 
to show the vital relation of the expression of our thought to 
our mental, emotional, and ethical nature. It is admirably 
adapted to awaken inquiry, as well as to afford instruction, 
and to indicate to the aspiring writer the best methods by 
which his thinking may be made the most lucid and telling in 
its outward forms. We commend it to educators and to the 
literary public at large. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York, 
will publish this work early in March. 

— Edward Everett Hale, ‘‘the political editor of Wide 
Awake,” gives the young folks a valuable talk in the April 
number, instructing them in the difference between Commun- 
ism and Communism, Dr. Mary J. Safford, professor in the 
Boston University, and Mary E. Allen, Supt. of the Boston 
Gymnasium for Ladies, as the result of their experience, have 
prepared some Health and Strength Papers for Girls, which 
are prepared in book form by D. Lothrop & Co. 

The interest in Arctic affairs, aroused by the arrival of the 
remains of the heroes of the ‘‘ Jeannette,” and the fitting out 
of the expedition in search of the lost Greeley party, makes the 
publication at this time of a concise, authenticated, and com- 
plete record of American expeditions to the polar regions, both 
timely and welcome. Such a book has just been published by 
D. Lothrop & Co., under title of American Explorations in 
the Ice Zones, by Prof. J. E. Nourse, U. S. Navy. 

Arthur Gilman’s popular History of the American Peo- 
ple has already reached its fourth edition. 

A capital book for boys, and for supplementary reading in 
sebools, is Benjamin Vaughan Abbott’s The Traveling Law 
School. It presents in simple form an exposé of the grand 
principles of local, State, and general government. D. Lothrop 
& Co., publishers. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London and New York City, 
have just issued a very handy volume of The Works of Al. 
fred Lord Tennyson, Poet laureate; a new edition, cor- 
rected throughout by the author, with a new portrait; 12mo, 
cloth plain, $1.50; extra gilt, with gilt edges, $200. In this 
edition, which has been printed from new type, and corrected 
throughout by the author, a few poems have been added, which 
have not till now been reprinted since their first appearance in 
the edition of 1833. No efforts have been spared to produce a 
book that shall be convenient and acceptable to all readers, and 
worthy, so far as outward form is concerned, of the exquisite 
poetry which it contains. 

Macmillan & Co. have now ready Part I.,—ant,—of the 
new Eoglish Dictionary on Historical Principles, founded 
mainly on materials collected by the Philological Society of 
Oxford, England, and edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D., 
president of the Society, with the assistance of many eminent 
scholars and men of science; price, per part, $325. The de- 
sign of the new Dictionary is to furnish a complete account of 
the meaning and history of English words now in use, or 
known to have been in use at any time in the course of the 


last seven hundred poate. The Vocabulary is intended to con- 
tain all words English in form which have been in use since 
the 13th century, and all foreign words that have been, or now 
are, more or less in use, including all scientific terms of gen- 
eral interest. In order to facilitate reference, great pains have 
been taken to make the Dictionary eloquent to the eye, by the 
employment of different sizes and styles of type, by the ar- 
rangement of the articles and paragraphs, and by the prom- 
inence given to the dates of the quotations. . 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Medical Directory of Philadelph' ; ‘1 B. Hoppin, M.D 
Philadelphia: P. Biakiston, Son & Go, 

manne — by Hugh Conway; paper, 25 cents. New York: Henry 
aa es's National Readers, Nos. 1,2,and3. New York: A. 8. Barnes 


The Philosophy of Education ; by T. Tate, F.R.A.8.; with an introduc- 
tion by Col. F. W. Parker. eee N. ¥.: O. W. Bardeen. 

Boating Trips on New England Rivers ; » i Parker Fellows ; 8vo, 
175 pp.; $1.25. Boston ; Cupples, Upham & Co, 
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ART DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION, 
Mapison, Wis8., JULY 15-18, 1884. 


It is proposed by the Executive Committee of the National 
Educational Association to hold at Madison, Wis., July 15-18, 
1884, an exbibition of the graphic work in education, which 
shall be the most complete exhibition of the kind ever held at 
a similar convention in this country. Apparatus of all kinds, 
processes and products will be shown. 

The exhibit will be divided into twelve departments,—the 
Industrial Department, the Art Department, the Kindergarten 
Department, etc. 

The Art Department, or Department No. 3, will include 
special exhibits of Drawing in Outline, Light and Shade 
and Color, Modeling, Wood-carving, and all forms of Con- 
structive, Representative, and Decorative Art, to be exhibited 
by City Schools, Technical Schools, Art Schools, and Private 
Schools. 

The importance of Art Education demands that as complete 
an exhibition as possible from all parts of the country should 
be made, that the various methods of work may be compared, 
and the merits of each ascertained. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

All Drawings are to be so arranged as to illustrate the plan of 
the instruction and the educational treatment of the subject, and 
so numbered that the person in charge can easily arrange them 
according to their proper order. 

All Drawings or sheets of Drawings are to be of such a size, 
or so mounted, that the vertical height of the Drawing or 
Mount, when arranged for exbibition, shall be 28 inches. The 
Drawings or Mounts may be of any width from left to right. 

Every Drawing or Mount should be marked with the name 
of the city or institution from which it comes; and three or 
more large printed labels should also accompany the collective 
exhibit, giving the name of the city or institution from which 
it comes. 

Each exhibit of public-school work should be accompanied 
by a printed or written statement of the time devoted to draw- 
ing, the general aim of the course of study, and whether or 
not a special teacher of drawing is employed. 

The Drawings from public schools should represent the work 
actually done by all schools of the same grade, throughout the 
city, in the time allotted to Drawing, and should include pri- 
mary, grammar, and high-school work. 

All work should be so marked as to show whether it is from 
copy, or object, or is an original design. 

If Drawing-books are exhibited they should be fastened to- 
gether in packages of ten or twelve each. 

Examples of Modeling or Wood-carving should be so pre- 
pared that they may be hung on a vertical wall. 


CARE OF WORK. 

The work from those cities and schools, which cannot send 
representatives to hang the Drawings, will be properly exhib- 
ited if addressed to the Superintendent of the Department, 
with full directions in regard to arrangement. 

All,work for exhibition, which is to be arranged by the Super- 
intendent of the Department, should be plainly marked upon 
the outside with the name and address of the sender. It 
should then be directed to the Superintendent of the Art De- 
partment, Madison, Wis., and sent so as to reach Madison not 
later than July 7. Fall directions should be given in regard 
to the return of the Drawings. 

EXPENSES. 

The only expense will be that of transportation to and from 
the place of exhibition. 

The Committee respectfully urge the school offi cers, and the 
teachers of Drawing in the different cities, and Art and Tech- 
nical Schools throughout the country, to contribute to this 
Exhibition. 

All who intend to send contributions are requested to notify, 
without delay. the Superintendent of the Department (as be- 
low), and to state the space required. The mounted Drawings 
will be exhibited in three parallel lines. 

WALTER S. PERRY, 
35 West Street, WoRcESTER, MASs. 


é Supt. of Art Department. 


DRIFT. 

— It now seems highly probable that a great educational 
exhibit, a gathering of superintendents and a large convention 
of Southwestern teachers, are to become a prominent feature 
of the great Exposition at New Orleans in the coming winter. 
Nothing can more certainly aid the new educational move- 
ment in the Southwest than this. Louisiana, to-day, is an 
object-lesson, showing to the American people what the Rom- 
ish priesthood in league with partisan politicians will do with 
the public school if they can have their own way. At the last 
ditch the best people of the State have rallied, organized the 
Louisiana Educational Society, and inaugurated a campaign to 
establish a good system of public education in that sorely 


illeted State. The great Exposition, with its Educational 
Department, will come ta a8 a most important reiuforcement 
‘o Ubis, the most decisive and far-reaching educational move- 
meut in the vider Gulf States, 


— We have too many opportunities to be amazed at the per- 
‘onal conceit of a certain class of teachers who settle down to 
the serene conclusion that their own method of instruction, 


often the result of a narrow experience, crude thinking, and 
personal eccentricity must be preserved, at all hazards, in the 
school-room. About the least engaging attitude in which 
“lovely woman ’”’ can pose for admiration is seen in an obsti- 
nate schoolmistress, ignorant of educational philosophy and 
modern ideas and methods of school administration, living in 
a little circle of feminine selfishness and caprice, asserting her 
independence” of parents, public opinion, and school au- 
thorities, at the expense of fifty children whose golden hours 
are swiftly passing away. We believe in liberty in the school- 


room, but here, as everywhere, uninstructed and unmitigated 
personal independence ultimates itself in a personal despotism 
that destroys the very end of all freedom,—the upbuilding of 
human society itself. 


— Senator Blair has modified his bill upon National Aid to 
Education, by leaving out the impracticable idea of National 
Supervision, which would place in every State a Government 
superintendent of education, on a salary of three to five thou- 
sand doilars per annum. Nothing could prevent this arrange- 
ment from becoming a new wheel in the political machine; 
and, although some State might be willing to impose it upon 
their neighbors, no American State, for an hour, would care 
to accept it for itself. We plainly tell the class of Northern 
statesmen who still cherish the impracticable notion of a na- 
tional system of public education, that they are twenty-five 
years too late. Every American State must establish and sup- 
port its own system of public instruction. Every American 
State can be trusted to use the money the Nation decides to 
give, under reasonable limitations, as wisely and honestly, at 
least, as the powers at Washington manage their own affairs. 
Moreover, the people of the South need money to fight the 


battle with an illiteracy as dangerous to Boston and Chicago 
as to Charleston and New Orleans, and the statesmen or part 
that permanently become responsible for withholding it, will 
find themselves “left out in the cold” on sundown of a not 
far-distant election day. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


{Au communications pointing to this department should be marked 
* For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EAstMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


REBUSGRAM, 
MY 
I 
8 
By rude hands torn from cosy beds. 
These strong, yet tender guests of mine, 
Their bleeding forms I tearful dress, 


Then place them by me as I dine. 
CLAUDE REVERE. 


KNIGMA: 33 LETTERS. 
My 1, 5, 17, 24, 25, 3, 25, one of the plagues brought upon 


ypt. 

My 2, 4, 13, 17, 20, one of the patriarchs. 

My 6, 10, 8, 14, 7, 20, a place noted as the abode of Sam- 
son’s bride. 

My 9, 12, 11, 28, 15, 21, 14, a mineral substance for which 
the Dead Sea is famous. ‘ 

My 17, 16, 17, 18, 7, 19, 28, 22, 17, 26, one of the deadly 
reptiles of Scripture. 

My 27, 29, 24, 30, 26, a musical instrument. 

My 33, 32, 31, 4, a quadruped. 

My whole is a line from ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy.” 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first is to scatter; my second clings tight, 
My whole, if you’ll keep, you will surely go right. 
NILLOR, 


A. M, M. 


CURTAILMENTS,. 


1, Curtail a particle of fire, and leave a mineral. 
2. Curtail a pleasure-ground, and leave equality. - 
8. Curtail a forage plant, and leave a spice. 
4, Curtail a disgrace, and leave a counterfeit. 
5. Curtail a collection of people, and leave a bird. 
6. Curtail a bishop’s cap, and leave a small insect. 
7. Curtail a body of troops, and leave a system of diet. 
8. Curtail a song, and leave a note in music. 
9. Curtail a company, and leave a curse, 

10. Curtail a metal, and leave a meadow. 

11. Curtail an alkali, and leave s turf. 

12, Curtail a game of cards, and leave offence. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 28. 
CHARADE.—Humanitarian. (Hew, man, eye, Tay, rye, an.) 


En1emMA.—Wilt thou seal up the avenues of ill ? 
Pay every debt as God wrote the bill. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE.— 


C. J. 


8 
ER 

WER 
ED 
D 


Answers ReceiveD. — Readers of THE JoURNAL have 
favored us with solutions to ‘Eclipses of Feb. 21, as follows: 
All the ‘* Ecli ”? of that date answered by Adelaide Davis, 
Washington. D. C., and Will R. Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Enigma of Poets solved by Dora Rogers. Washington, D.C, 
and Caroline P. Dalton, Salem, Mass. The Enigma of Feb. 28 
solved by H. S. Cowell, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


— In the canton of Grisons, Switzerland, a law introducing 
instruction in needle-work into girls’ schools was passed by the 
people last fall. lis principal provisions are as follows: In- 
struction shall be given in all communes where the school con- 
tains five girls above four years of age; there shall not be more 
than thirty pupils in a class; the number of hours devoted to 
the Jessons shall be at least three a week; the council of edu- 
cation shall provide for the training of good teachers in needle- 
work by means of the organizstion of normal courses; the pay 
of a teacher shall be at least thirty frances for » course lasting 
twenty-four weeks, 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 


A DAY AT ANALOSTER SCHOOL, 


brought us in contact with one of the best school- buildings in 
Washington, and some of the “ livest’’ teaching. Everywhere 
we notice the results of the careful training in the normal 
school, of which we shall have something to say, by-and-by. 
This school-building is worthy of especial notice, being new, 
and built upon the most improved plan as to health and con- 
venience, The method of heating, lighting, and ventilating is 
perhaps not excelled by any in the country. Visitors coming 
to Washington would do well to look into this building as a 
model, and it is a wholesome rebuke to many of the buildings 
in the city, that are as remarkable for their deficiencies as this 
one is for its excellencies. The marshalling of the boys and 
girle in the basement, which is clean, neat, light, roomy, and 
well-ventilated, is a feature worthy of note, 

The building accommodates about six hundred pupils, from 
the fifth to the eighth grade, inclusive. At the ringing of the 
school-bell these assemble in double lines in two separate halls 
in the lower story (for it can hardly be called a basement), all 
in double columns ready for the march. While this was going 
on, the noise, especially on the boys’ side, was almost deaf- 
ening. I inquired the cause of this. The principal replied, 
“We allow them to make all the noise they please while as- 
sembling. But wait a moment.’ We waited in rapt aston- 
ishment at the wonderful capacity of a boy for noise. During 
this time we stepped across to the Girls’ Hall, which was com- 
paratively quiet: wonder what made the difference! Can any 
of our readers tell? There were no apparent restraints in 
either case, Is the boy, on the whole, a different animal ? 
Whence, then, the difference in noise ? Bat at a given signal 
every boisterous sound was hushed,—not one word by teacher 
or pupil; and then commenced the orderly movements of the 
several columns, parting right and left as they approached the 
several stairways, and thus moved to their respective rooms, 
and entered upon their work. 

This is an orderly school. The teachers themselves are or- 
derly, quiet; but little is said by them in recitation; most of the 
talking is done by the pupils, where it belongs, the teachers 
directing it. 

Question.—How much of this good order and quiet work are 
due to the orderly march ? JOHN OGDEN, 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION OF ALL ILLIT- 
ERATE MINORS. 


ARGUMENTS IN ITS FAVOR BEFORE A MASSACHUSETTS LEG- 
ISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Mass: Legislative Committee on Education, last week, 
considered the expediency of amending the Public Statutes 
relating to the employment of children under 14 years of age 
who cannot read and write. 

Mr. E, C. Carrigan, of the State Board of Education, opened 
the case, and stated that, in conjunction with others, he was 
desirous of so amending the statute that all illiterate minors, 
by indirect compulsion, should be obliged to learn to read and 
write, The act of 1878, he claimed, was not only too restrict- 
ive, but was also ambiguous, obscure, and of little avail. It 
opened the door to falsifying the age of the child, and, as most 
of the illiterate minors were born of foreign parents, and the 
baptismal records were not accessible, there were many chil- 
dren, even under 12 years of age, who are now certificated as 
14 years and over. The present statute is also too limited, as 
it applies to but three classes of establishments, when it should 
be made to apply to all. 

Mr. Carrigan further presented the arguments for a law 
making compulsory the education of all minors. It was illog- 
ical, he said, to argue that in a family of say eight minors, four 
of whom are under 14 years of age, these four must learn to 
réad and write, and that their brothers or sisters over 14 may 
grow up in ignorance. If the statute, as now written, is 
constitutional, its provisions, when extended to all minors, 
will be equally so. It has been the policy of Massachusetts, 
since the first colonial and compulsory ordinance of 1647, and 
the prior act of 1642, to see to it that every person is taught to 
read and write. The ordinance then imposed a general penalty 
of 20 shillings on all parents and guardians who failed to give 
their dependents a knowledge of the English tongue. It is no 
hardship now to say to a minor that, if you reside in a town for 
a period of two years where free evening schools are main- 
tained and fail to learn to read and write, you must leave the 
State. He believed that every manufacturer would gladly 
support such an act. There were very many examples where 
corporations maintained free schools for the education of their 
employés; the best example, perhaps, of which is at Creuzot, 
France, and a less remote, but interesting example, is that of 
the Willimantic Linen Company in Connecticut. The former 
corporation employs over 10,000 persons, yet will not have any- 
body in its service who is unable to read or write. The 90,000 
illiterates now in the State made the demand for some legisla- 
tion imperative, and with such a provision as is now asked for 
there would be a material and constant reduction in the num- 
ber of illiterates. 

Jahn T. White, State Inspector of Factories and Public 

Buildings, and Chief Wade, of the District Police, indorsed 

the position taken by Mr. Carrigan, and deemed the extension 

tw include all illiterate minors a step in the right 
irection. 


The further hearing of the matter was postponed till the 


present week. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 
ALABAMA.—The Alabama State Teachers’ Assoc. will be 
held at Tuskegee, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, April 9, 


10. and 11. The program of exercises is as follows: 
Wednesday Morning.—Address of Welcome, T. B. Washington, Tuske 


gee. Response by the Prest. 

Thursday Morning.—The Advan of Continued Service in the Same 
School, by W. A. Caldwell, Mobile; divg, by Miss Adelia Hunt, Tas- 
H, 8. DeForest, Talladega : 


kegee; The Work of Horace Mann, Rev. 
County Institutes, by E. J. Lewis, Montgomery; A Course of Study for 
Primary Schools, by Prof. W. B. Paterson, Marion. 

Friday Morning.—Moral Instruction, by Rev. H. Woodsmal); Physiol- 

y, by J. H. Echols, Selma; Language, by Warren Logan, Tuskegee ; 

omen and the Teacher’s Work, by Rev. E. M. Brawley, Selma; Alcoho 
and Tobacco, by Prof. E. C. Silsby, Selma; Home-made School Appara- 
tus, genera! discussion,—Every body. 

Evening Lecture. 

Entertainment will be free of charge. The L. & N. road agree to return 
at one cent per mile all who pay full fare in going. 


CALIFORNIA —Oakland has taken steps, under the guidance 
of her Board of Ed., to try the experiment of industrial train- 
ing in her schools. It is proposed to devote two hours per 
week to the teaching of cooking in the grammar schools. A 
pupil of Miss Corson, during her recent work in Oakland, is 
to have charge. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLorapo.—Colorado Springs, thé ‘‘ Saratoga of the West,” 
prides herself upon the excellence of her schools, which are 
well managed and sustained. Says the Republic: ‘‘ The pub. 
lic schools of this city, under the ey ee eed of Prof. Joab, are doing 
splendid work,—never better.” e attendance for January was 684, an 
increase daring the month of 73 ——There are 39 Co, Supts. in the State. 
——The State Univ. bas a board of six regents, who are elected as other 
State officers. The president of the Univ. presides ez oficio at all meetings 
of the Koard. He can speak on all questions, but cannot vote except when 
a tie vote must be decided. His term of office is during “ behavior,” 
and can be terminated only for cause.——The Greeley High School sus 
tains a literary society.——South Pueblo primary schools have recently 
been liberally supplied with ey a goods Bradley.— A State 
normal school should be located’in Pueblo to afford Southern Colorado an 
accessible institation for higher education. —— Prof. Scarritt is win- 
ping unstinted praise as a lecturer, his favorite theme being “A Bad 
Boy.” The lecture is eloquent, wise, and witty ——!n Northern Colorato 
are vast agricultural districts, and farmers’ institates, stock grower's as 
sociations; borticuitural societies, etc., are prevalent. The faculties of 
the Univ. and Agricultural Coll. take active parts in thes» meetings, for 
which they prepare special lectures and papers. Institutions which be- 
come centers of re for ae omy will not lack cordial sapport. 
——The young ladies of Agricultural Coll. are furnishing a literary soci 
ety ball. Four poraes microscopes, imported from London, have just 
been placed in the laboratory. They are of the Economic” pattern, and 
magnify 750 diameters.——Prof. Jas Cassidy read an able paper before 
the Miss. Valley Hort. Soc.,at a recent meeting at Kausas City, on ‘‘ Hor- 
ticultural Experimentation for Colorado.’’—— Prof. C. Faviile conducts 
a Live Stock Dept. in the Fort Collins Courier. Agricultural colleges io 
the East that are partial failures can learn from this successful d-mon- 
stration that failure resalts from mismanagement, not the imperfections 
of the organic law by which such institutions are created ——Cilass 77, the 
first to graduate from the Deover High School, has gracefully remembered 
its alma mater by placing in the chape! a bust of Horace Mann ——Denver 
Univ. (Methodist) is doing a good work and receiving liberal ——— e. 
The two central figures in the institution are the chancellor, Rev. D. H. 
Moore, D.D., scholarly, enthusiastic, judicious, and popular; and ex Gov. 
John Evans, who backs the institution financially with ample means. He 
has contributed over $40,000 to its support.—— Prof. W. E. Scarritt, of the 
State Univ., is the authorized Western agent for the N. E. Bureau of Ed. 
A worthy institution worthily represented. 


InpDIANA.—The project of forming a State Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle is taking definite form. The committee to direct the 
scheme, and upon whom will also devolve the duty of conduct- 
ing the annual examination, has beenselected. The following 
persons compose the committee: J. J. Mills, Assist. Supt. of 
the public schools of Indianapolis, chairman; John S Irwin, 
Fort Wayne; Mrs. Emma Mont McRae, Marion; H. B Hill, 
Aurora; H. M. Skinner, Indianapolis; Jobn C. Macpherson, 
Richmond; Mattie C, Dennis, Bloomingdale; G B. Brown, 
Terre Haute. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 


ILLINo1Is.—Mr. O. T. Bright, of the Douglas School, Chicago, 
was arrested, tried, and fined $3 00 for assault and battery. 
He did not pay it, but appealed the case, and the Chicago 
Board of Ed. a resolution, which was adopted, providing him 
counsel, étc.; in short, defended his case. The facts are thus given: A 
boy, 17 years of age, the son of a wealthy citizen, made it a practice to 
hang around the Douglas School, using abusive and indecent language, 
and amusing himseif by throwing snow balls at the boys of the Douglas. 
Not a ball was thrown back at him. Mr. Bright simply had him arrested 
In retaliation his father caused the arrest of Mr. Bright. At the close of 
the school year, June, 1883, some literary exercises were held in Room 1 of 
the Douglas School; for want of accommodation only a limited amount 
of tickets were issued to parents and friends directly interested in the 
school. The afore.mentioned ,boy (?) procured a ticket irregularly, and 
attempted to crowd in; he was promptly thrust out by Mr. Bright, who 
stood near the door. This was construed into “ assault and battery,”’ and 
led to the arrest of Mr. Bright, who, after being subjected to a mock trial, 
held outside of the city, was convicted and fined. The boy was not a 
member of the l, pended on account of misconduct. The school 
house is the teacher's castie, therefore it is his duty to defend it agdinat 
any intruder. M. W. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FgLLows, East Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa —The following shows the relative numbers and per 
cents. of children of school age who are not in attendance in 
some of the leading cities of the State: Marsballtown, 1.092, 

r cent ; aloosa, 931,51 per cent ; Ottumwa, 1,919, 54 cent.; 
Cedar Rapids, 2,223, 55 per cent.; Muscatine, 1,517, 55 per cent Peolinton’ 
1,916, 57; East Les Moines, 2,272, 57 per cent.; West Des Moines, 3,341, 61 

r cent.; Keokuk, 3,106, 61 per cent.; Burlington, 4,767, 63 per cent ; 

venport, 6,026, 63 per cent.; lowa City, 2,655, 71 per cent.; Dubuque, 
8,316,75 per cent.; uncil Biuffs, 5,676, 78 per cent. The reaults were 
obtained from data in a late Normal Monthly. To our mind, a great 
deal of reflection could be safely bestowed upon such figures. After 
deducting tor Catholic schools and other causes of absence, some idea can 
be made up as to the efficiency of the school system, the success of the su- 
pervison, etc. Local causes of course vary, and an approximation can 
pa be made as to these facte.—— Miss Mary McCowen, who has a voice 
and hearing school for the deaf at 3363 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, belongs 
to Iowa by rights. A graduate of the State Univ. in 72, she engaged in 
teaching in the common schools. Soon she was made one of the instruc- 
ors in the Nebraska State Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and now is engaged in 
improving the hearing of the semi deaf. Gen. Eaton writes ber a flatter 
ing letter. She appeared before the State Teachers’ Assoc. last winter. 
Iowa cannot afford to lose Mies McGowan, and it is to be hoped she will 
be called to some responrible position in this State ere long ——There 
seems to be some danger of a new bill for uniform text books passing the 
Legisiatare. The objectionable McCall bill has been hooted down; busta 
new measure, reported by the committee, a measure which provides for 
the adoption by the State of a series of books, seems in danger of passing. 
1t will be a bad piece of work if this — as a great change in books will 
be made at once, and not reduction of price enough to compensate, The 
Rolter bill, at last accounts, was not so hopeful.—Carl. H. Pomeroy, a 
junior at the State Univ.. and a son of Prest. C. R Pomeroy, Of Collovan 
Coll., Des Moines, bas been awarded highest oratorieal honors at lowa 
City, and will represent the State Univ. in the contest of oratory at Amer, 
Yue Legisiature is almost sure to enlarge the number of trustees for 
the Agricuitural Coll., so that, like those of the Univ., there will be a rep- 
resentative from each congressional district ——The State Normal has 
begun earnest work in the exbibit for Madison and the National Assoc. 


State Editor, Prov. Prick THomas, New Berne, N.C. 


NorkTH CakoLina.—The progress of education and the out- 
look fur the future have never been more encouraging than 


country, not only to her mineral and a, altura] resources and their de- 
velopment, but to her improvement and p in educational facilities. 
“ The graded school” system, which has been introduced in all the prin- 
cipal towns in the State, has proven extremely efficient and correspond. 
ingly popular everywhere There has been pending in the Supreme 
Court for some time a suit instituted in New Berne, testing the legality 
and constitutionality of the graded school tax, and effecting the interests 
of graded schools in general throughout the State. The recent decision 
of this case in favor of the schools infuses new confidence and satisfaction 
among the people.——The Durham graded school has received from Mr 
J. 8. Carr a donation of a splendid lot for a new school heey which 
will be erected soon.—A handsome addition to the academy building in 
New Berne will be erected during the coming sammer.——Goldsboro has 
recently purchased a $10,000 building for her graded school._—The mag- 
nificent chapel at Chapel Hill is progressing. It is being built a State 
aid and private contributions. The contributions are from the friends 
and relatives of the departed men of prominence who were graduates of 
the Univ. Kach contribution is $125, and the contributor names some one 
to whose memory the contribution is given, and a tablet containing his 
name, ete., is placed in the wall of the building. The structure will 4“ 
monument of which the State may weil be proad, even in the centuries to 
come. 


New York.—At the late meeting of the N. Y. Supts. Assoc, 
the fullowing resolution of general interest was introduced by 
Supt. Edward Smith, of Syracuse, and unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That this Assoc. ask the Supt. of Pnblic Instr. to respectfally 
recommend to boards of education and trustees to introduce into their 
courses of study some direct and definite teaching upon such subjects as 
directly tend to qualify pupils for citizenship in respect to law and all the 
social and moral virtues. ~~ 


New Jersey.—At the late regular meeting of the trustees 
of Princeton Coll., Dr. McCosh presented an extended report 
of the condition of affairs. He stated that the extension of 
the Dept. of Philosophy made progress The number of ad- 
vanced students in that department this year has been large, 
and is expected to increase with the opening of next season. 
The chair of Ethics will remain vacant ucts] Commencement, 
when it will be filled. Dr. McCosh says the department will 
be the most complete of any in America or any other country 
except Germany. The plan devised by the Com. of Eastern 
Colleges for avoiding excesses in inter-collegiate athletics was 
laid before the Board and adopted, with a statement that Har 
vard had done likewise. The president also announced thata 
number of lectures would be delivered in the Coll. this year on 
pedagogics, with a view of training teachers. 


State Editor, C. C, Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 

Ou1o.—Supt. A. D. Hopper, of the Matamoras schools, re. 
ceived a five years’ certificate lately. The Matamoras schools 
are well managed.——The Zanesville Business Coll. is having 
unusual success, and is attracting many teachers who desire, in addition 
to pedagogical lore, to become more proficient in penmanship, business 
arithmetic, business papers, etc.——The Quaker City High School is lead 
ing off in the direction of composition a A visitor to that scbool 
lately says: ‘‘ Jadging from the manner in which the pupils handle such 
subjects as ‘ The Great Men of Our Day,’ and such topics, they are mak- 
ing rapid strides in that direction.——The spring term of Marietta Acad. 
begins April 10. Asmall fee is charged for access to a library of 30,000 
volumes. Of this school, Prof. Martin R. Andrews is principal.—— 
Puring the late floods in the Obio Valley, the school and college buildings 
of Marietta afforded a refuge for many families. The relief committee 
still occupy rooms ion the Coll. dormitory, which is on high ground, but not 
far from the flooded district. —— Miss E. F. Wheeler, sister of the president 
of Allegheny Coll., Pa., and well known as a writer of religious literature, 
has been appointed professor of Modern Languages in the Ohio Univ. at 
Athens. The institution is to be congratuiated on the accession of 80 ac- 
complished a lady and so able an inetructor.——Supt William Richard- 
son of the Chillicothe schools, in behalf of the flood sufferers, asked each 
of his pupils to bring a potato; eighty bushels was the result of the con- 
tribution.——-J. J. Burosand A. A Tuttle have been engaged as instruct- 
ors for the next Montgomery Co. Inst., which will convene Aug. 4—— 
F. M, Gino is serving bis fourteenth year as Supt. of Clyde.——There 
will be a large delegation of Ohio teachers at the meeting of the National 
Assoc, at Madison neat summer,——The last number of the Ohio Educa- 
t:onal Monthly contains an able article from the pen of M. §. Campbell, 
of the Cleveland schools, on ** Preéminence of the Teacher.’’——The Gal- 
liopolis High School celebrated the birthdays of Lowell and Washington 
on the 22d ult. These schools are known to be in excellent condition. 
Througa the earnest and untiring efforts of Supt. Hard, the Galliopolis 
schools have been brought forward to occupy the front rank among (hio 
schools.——The trustees of Mount Union Coll. are making astrong effort 
to raise $200,000 with which to further endow that institution. ——Cincin- 
nati is surely a city of readers; 1,000 books were dc'ivered from the public 
library one ve recently. The average number of books delivered daily 
is about 600. The Times-Star of that city is doing effective work in the 
way of bringing the public library and the school together. 


Soutm CaroLina.—The South Carolina Conference took 
high ground on the subject of education at its recent session. 
They resolved to raise $112,000 during centenary year for the 
endowment of Wofford Coll., and to liquidate the debt on 
Columbia Female Coll. 


State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE. —The public school opened at the new town of 
Rockwood on March 3.——Cleveland is to have a new female 
college.—— A new schoo!l-house is to be erected at Ashville,Sevier 
Co.—— A new academy building is to be soon erected at Pine Grove, near 
Sevierville.——Pigeon Acad. is being rapidly rebuilt.——Mr. Jobn H. 
Hinemon, a young teacher in the Union City graded school, is establishing 
a fine character by his superior discipline and methods of instruction. —— 
The Rittenhouse Acad. at Kingston has bad new teachers and furniture, 
and is flourishing.——The London Sun has an educational department, 
edited by Mrs. M. M. Presnell.——A fine academy is talked of at Pigeon 
Forge.——The academy at Greeneville is in a flourishing condition —— 
Maryviile Coil. bas completed the raising of an endowment fund of $100,- 
000.——A movement is on foot to erect free cottages for teachers who may 
attend the Mont-Eagle Summer School. It is proposed that Nashville, 
Memphis, and other cities shall each put upa bailding worth $1,000. 


Txexas.—The Hillsboro teachers met on the 23d ult., accord- 
ing to appointment, and entered into a permanent organiza- 
tion, and elected the following officers: Prest., Edward Wise; 
Vice-Prest., J. B. Murphy; Treas., Miss Leila Carter; Sec., 
Thos, Lacy The Assoc agreed to meet every two weeks, at 
10.00 o’clock a.m, and adjourn at 4.00 p.m. Also to sallow 
each appointee twenty minutes on his subject, to be followed 
by fifteen minutes for general remarks from the house. Hills- 
boro is moving in the right direction, 


State Editor, Taos. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 


West VirGinia.—A bazaar was recently held in Fairmount 
for the benefit of the school library, from which about $125 
were realized. With this eum 100 volumes have been added to 
the former carefully selected list of books, making in all over 300. For 
the high schoo), books of reterence, chiefly, were purchased; but for the 
lower grades, such works as Abbott's Histories, the Franconia Stories, 
the Rollo Books, Harper's Story Books, Miss Alcott’s, Eggleston’s, and 
Trowbridge’s writings were selected, The principal's plan is to have a 
small circulating library suited to each grade, the ing to be under 
the direction of the teacher; and, in this way, it is ho to root out the 
trashy novel and other pernicious books of the “ blood and thunder” 
class, and substitute therefor a pure, invigorating, heaithy literature. In 
addition to the books purchased, at least one monthly and one weekly 
paper or magazine come to each room, to be used in supplementary read- 
ing, Or otherwise, as the teacher may direct, and particularly to ‘fareteb 
pictures for oral and written description. ——The Kebruary number of the 
West Verginia Schorl Journal is largely made up of articles on moral 
education, and has incorporated with it Mr. Geo. T. Angell’s “Ten Les 
sons on Kindness to Animals.” A large majority of the newspapers in 
this State are in favor of the bill now before Congress affording National 
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State Editor, THOMAS TASH, Portland, Me. 

— The winter term of School close 

t week. The spring term began Marc > 
a! The spring in “f the Hallowell Classical and Scientific 
Acad. opens April 2. . 

— Mr O. W. Collins has resigned as principal of the Norway 
High School. J. A. Roberts, Esq., of Norway, is to become 

ipal. 
Pre Wilton Acad. opened last week, with 73 scholars, and it 
is expected that it will increase to 100 or more. 

— The spring term of bigh school at Freedom Acad, com- 
menced Feb. 25, under the instruction of J. A. Russell. The 
attendance is unusually large. The recent improvements upon 
the building and the services of a competent teacher seem to 
be all that is necessary to restore the old-time popalarity of 

nstitution. 
ae town and free high school at Kezar Falls, combined 
under the able and faithful instruction of Dr, 8. A. McDaniel, 
supt., and Miss Rose Chapman, of South Hiram, assistant in 
the lower branches, closed its winter term last week. after a 
thorough and rigid examination by the S. S Committee. 

— Many of the students of Bates Coll., having their own way 
to make, are out teaching in the winter. Their winter's experi- 
ence prepares them to engage in that work after graduation. 
Prof. Stanton has offered prizes to members of the Sophomore 
class who shall make the best collection of winter birds. The 
Bates Student for ’83 yielded a small profit; the first number 
of ’84 appears with a new cover and larger in size. We con- 
gratulate the publishers on their success. 

— Mr. Charles Corliss is teaching mathematics in the Rock- 
land High Schoo). 

— Mr. Luther Emerson, of Haverhill, Mass., io a letter to 
The Journal, very highly compliments the Lewiston Grammar 
School, which he has recently visited. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The schools of Farmington closed Feb. 26 for a month’s 
vacation. Every teacher of this village attended the teachers’ 
institute held at Dover. . 

— Feb. 1 the first semi-annual promotion of pupils occurred 
in the Dover schools. Four young ladies graduated from the 
training school, having completed the prescribed course of 
study,—Nettie F. Ainsworth, Susie H. Frame, Mary L. Gage, 
and Ella Hope. Miss Gage was immediately appointed to 
teach a third class in the Ash Street Grammar School, to enter 
at once upon her duties. 

— The Hillsborough Co. Teachers’ Inst. was held from Feb. 
13 to 16, inclusive. The weather was very unfavorable, still 
there was a large and interested audience present at each ses- 
sion. The exercises were conducted by Supt. Patterson, ae. 
sisted by Prof. Rounds, Miss Cate, Dr. Watson, Dr. Larkin 
Danton, Miss Mintzer, and Misses Sprague, Manahan, Tuson, 
Gage, Hope, and Ainsworth, and Messrs. Bacheler, Hopkins, 
and Sherburne of Manchester. The music, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. J. J. Kimball, was exceptionally good throughout. 

— The faculty of Dartmouth Coll. have suspended four 
members of the junior class and disciplined several others for 
dishonesty in a recent chemistry examination. This practice, 
commonly known in college phraseology as ‘‘ cribbing,’’ has 
for some time been general, but the present junior class is the 
firat one that has been detected. 

— It is reported that Prof. Hiram A. Hitchcock, B.S., C.E., 
instructor in Civil Eogineering in the Thayer School of Dart- 
mouth Coll., at Hanover, will accept a position as assistant in 
the Government Observatory at Cordova, Argentine Republic. 

— Ata meeting of the trustees of Dartmouth Coll., recently 
held at Concord, it was voted to erect a library-building in con- 
nection with the institution, at a cost of $50,000. Funds for 
the immediete construction of a chapel at Hanover were ob- 
tained to-day from Hon. E. Ashton Rollins, of Philade)phia. 
It is reported that the trustees will soon announce the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Law in the school, to be established in 
connection with the college. 

— A petition, signed by 157 Dartmouth students, asking that 
the reading-room should be opened on Sunday afternoon, was 
recently sent in to the faculty. This petition was laid on the 
table, — denied. Does the college live in the 19th or 17th 
century ? 


VERMONT. 


— Ratland votes for the town system of schools this year. 

— The spring term of Castleton Normal School opens with 
107 students. 

— Hon. Justus Dart, State Supt., is meeting with much en- 
couragement in his labors about the State. Great interest is 
manifested in the meetings held under his direction, and the 
people seem to be waking upon the matter of common schools, 

— Sec. I. No. 19 of an act relating to text-books, passed Nov. 
28, 1882, reads as follows: ‘‘ The books recommended by the 
text-book committees of the several towns in 1872, to be used 
in the public schools, together with a text-book on physiology 
and hygiene to be selected, shall be the authorized books to be 
used in public schools until Nov. 1, 1882.’’ 

— Barr_and Burton Sem. will soon come into possession of 
$20,000 from the Sarah Burr estate, the litigation over which 
has just.ended in New York. 

— Mr. S. H. Waters has been three years principal of Lyn- 
don Acad. and Graded School, and has achieved a decided suc- 
cess. The winter term has recently closed with public exer- 
cises and a pleasant reception in the evening, which was largely 
attended by parents and other friends of the school. 

— Londonderry, Whitingham, and Westminster have voted 
to adopt the town system of schools, the latter by a unanimous 
vote. It is astonishiog how persistently a large majority of 
the towns in the State cling to the old, expensive, and ruin- 
ous district system. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The closing exercises of the evening high school, 
E. C. Carrigan, principal, were held Friday evening, March 7. 
Between 7.30 and 8.30 o'clock an opportunity was given the 
a to inspect the class-work of the school, and a large num- 

er of ladies and gentlemen took advantage of it. Expressions 
of satisfaction were quite generally heard. At 9 o’clock the 
scholars and a large number of parents and friends of the 
school assembled in the exhibition hall to listen to addresses. 
Mr. Carrigan first addressed the young people, commending 
their work highly and telling of the pleasant relations which 
have existed between the teachers and pupils. He said that 
2,073 applications for admission had been made, and 1,643 had 


passed their examinations and been registered. At the close 
there were 964 in regular attendance. Speeches were also 
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made by Mr. G. M. Hobbs, Mayor Martin, Gov. Robinson, 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, C. O. Coffin, and Supt. Seaver, and letters 
were read from the Hon. D. B. Hagar of Salem, Speaker Mar- 
den of the House of Representatives, Dr. Philbrick, Mr. Ellis 
Peterson, and Sec. Dickinson. In closing the exercises, Prin, 
Carrigan bade farewell to his scholars, and tried to urge u pon 
the attention of the members of the school board present the 
necessity of providing for the study of chemistry and other 
branches demanded in the evening high school. 

Mr. Otto Fachs, the formerjprincipaljof the Mass. State Nor- 
Art School, has accepted the directorship of the Maryland [nst., 
of Baltimore, Md. Mr. Geo. H. Bartlett is now the principal 
of the M. S. N. A. 8. 

— Phillips Acad., at Andover, receives a gift of $25,000 from 
the estate of Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, primarily for student aid, 
but in certain cases available for other purposes at the discretion 
of the trustees. The income of the fund cannot be employed 

buildings. 

wae The Aahasth Coll. Summer School of Languages, under 
the direction of Prof. W. L. Montague, will begin Monday, 
July 7, aud continue five weeks, closing Aug. 8. Prof. E. 8. 
Shumway, of Rutger’s Coll., editor of Latine, will have charge 
of the Latin and Greek ; Prof. A. A. F, Zuellig, of the Law- 
renceville (N J.) School, and Prof.Thos, Heness, of the School 
of Modern Languages, New Haven, will teach German; Prof. 
V. F. Barnard, formerly of the Ecole Albert-le Grand in Paris 
and now of the Gannett Institute and of Mrs. Q. A. Shaw’s 
school in Boston, with a competent assistant, will give in- 
struction in French. 

— The Holyoke School Report, just published, is a neatly, 
printed document of some 70 pages. The school committee 
recommend the introduction of manual education, and submit 
the outlines of a plan. 
‘* medical supervision” of the schools. The Supt.’s report is 
largely devoted to suggestions concerning the local needs, of 
buildings, furniture, ete. The question of evening schools is 
fully discussed, and important and radical charges are recom- 
mended. The evening schools are very important in a city so 
largely interested in manufacturing as Holyoke, and the sug- 
gestions of the Supt. indicate careful study of the problem 
and thorough acquaintance with the needs of such schools, 
His remarks concerning the promotion of teachers are sensible 
and practical. 

— The school report of Supt. Hall of Dedham is laden with 
good suggestions, the result of careful thought. Although one 
of the youngest of our N. E, Supts., he already stands amon 
the foremost in thorough knowledge of the requirements o 
the schools and of practical plans to fulfill those requirements. 
His arguments are so closely condensed that an abstract can- 
not do the report jastice. But no teacher can fail to gain ideas 
of value by studying his treatment of the three leading topics 
which he considers; viz, *‘ Thorough organization in reyard to 
teaching,’’ ‘‘A thorough organization of the schools,’”’ and ‘‘An 
interest in the schools on the part of the public.’”’” The Supt. 
is also instructor of the Dedham training class, which has 
already supplied nearly one-third of the present corps of teach- 
ers. The graduates of the training class enter the school after 
a careful training in principles and methods of instruction and 
considerable practice in the actual work of the school-room. 
Under such circumstances, success is generally assured. 

— The report of Dr.Waterman, Supt. of the Taunton schools, 
is largely devoted to arguments intended to increase the attend- 
ance of school-children, reinforced by a reprint of the Mass 
statutes concerning truancy, illiteracy, etc. No citizen of 
Taunton, who reads the report, can fairly plead ignorance of 
the law in excuse of its violation. Dr.Waterman has certainly 
entered upon a good crusade, 

— Harvard Coll. has lately come into possession of the largest 
private collection of meteorites in the world. It was the prop- 


There is also a suggestion concerning fi 


erty of Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, and is valued at 10 
Prof. the — by subscription. 
_ 6 last regular monthly meeting of the Cambrid 
School Board, the Committee on Rules and Regulations we 
requested to report as to the advisability of any change in the 
rules as to authorizing teachers,.with the consent of parents, 

to remand pupils from a higher to a lower class. 

— The Senate and House committees for the inspection of 
the State Agricultural Coll. at Amherst visited the college last 
week. The State Coll. is in a very prosperous condition now, 
and desires a chapel and a gymnasium, as well as funds to 
complete the president’s house. Mr. Winfred A. Stearns, 
curator of the Agricultural Coll. Museum, contemplates the 
publication of a monthly periodical, to be devoted exciu- 
sively to the natural history of Massachusetts, and called the 
“Bulletin of the Natural History of the State of Massa- 
chusetts.’’ 

— Washington's birthday was celebrated by the Milford High 
School in a novel, pleasing, and profitable manner, it being no 
less than an industrial exhibition of the handiwork of the 
scholars, open to all the scholars desiring to enter. As an extra 
= rey 24 books were offered as prizes by as many ladies 
of the town. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Wa. 8. Liscomb, at one time an instructor in Mowry and 
Goff's School, Providence, is announced to read a paper before 
the R. I. Historical Soc , Tuesday evening, March 4, on ‘‘ The 
Destraction of the Works of Ancient Art.”’ 

— The Catholic schools of Newport were recently paid an 
= visit by Messrs. Davis, Cozzens, Franklin, and Little- 


— The Union school-house, Olneyville, narrowly “escaped a 
serious conflagration recently. 

— Prin. Tabor, who teaches in Centerville, has the reputa- 
tion of being an excellent teacher. The pupils of his school 
paid him an evening’s visit, which was enjoyed by all present. 

— The Dorrance School, Foster, Miss Hattie E Hill, teacher, 
closed Feb. 28. 

— Prof. Bancroft, of Brown Univ., preached at the First 
Baptist Church, Newport, Sunday, Feb. 24. 

— The annual bangaet of the R. I. Alumni of Harvard 
Univ. was held at Hotel Dorrance, Monday evening, Feb. 25. 
Dr. C. W. Parsons acted as toast-master, Judge Durfee re- 
sponded for *‘ Brown Univ.,’’ Rev. E. E. Hale for * Litera- 
ture,’’ Prof. Dyer for ‘‘ Greek,’”’ and Rev. A. Woodbury read a 
poem written by Rev. C. T. Brooks. 

— The faculty of Brown Univ. has requested Prof. Harkness 
to represent the college at the ter-centenary exercises of the 
Univ. at Edinburgh, Scotland, which are to come off in April. 

— A protective tariff club has been formed in Providence of 
which Mr. W. H. Hobson is president. 

— Mr. W. C. Gilbert, a native of Canada and a graduate of 
the State Normal School, is doing excellent work in Appon- 
aug,—so say those who know. 

— Mr. J. M. Sawin, principal of one of the Providence 
grammar schools, was complimented editorially in the Sunday 
Star, recently, for the successful and painstaking efforts he 
had made to induce his pupils to read a better class of liter- 
ature. It is a compliment well deserved. 

— Prest. Robinson of Brown Univ. is soon to deliver a course 
of lectures before the students of Rochester Theological Sem. 

— The University Grammar Schoo! was founded in Warren 
in 1764, as a preparatory school for Brown Univ. Its first 
priocipal was Prest. Manning. The school was removed to 
Providence in 1770. In 1845 Dr. M. Lyon and Prof. Henry 
Frieze were the principals. In 1854 Prof. Frieze resigned to 


accept a professorship in Michigan Univ., and Mr. E. Lyon 


took his place. Since 1845, 313 students prepared at this 
school have entered Brown Univ., while a goodly number 
have gone to other colleges. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. Frenoa, New Haven, Conn. 

— Prof. Young, of Princeton, delivered an illustrated lect- 
ure on “‘ Recent Stadies of the Sun,’”’ toa large audience at 
High School Hall, in New Haven, on Friday evening. 

— Supt. Datton has gone to New Jersey to recruit from his 
recent illness. 

— The proposition to change the name of the Reform School 
to Industrial School for Boys, at Meriden, does not meet with 
favor in the Legislature. 

— Miss Bush, of the State Normal School, addressed the 
Meriden teachers at their last meeting, on ‘‘ Methods of Teach- 
ing History.”’ 

— The people of Cornwall, where the first missionary school 
was started, recently appointed a committee to perfect a plan 
for a new high echool. 

— The growth of the enterprising town of Winsted requires 
additional school accommodations, and proposals are now out 
for an elegant new brick school-house, to be erected during the 
coming season. 

— The select school in Suffield, conducted by Miss Sheldon, 
has jast closed its winter session with a successful exhibition 
and award of prizes. 

— The people of Canaan evinced their interest in their high 
school, recently, by turning out to a school exhibition on the 
coldest night of the season. Quite a sum was realized for the 
purchase of new books and apparatus. 

— The town of Putnam has an excellent high school, with 
both a classical and scientific course of study. Last year one 
of the graduates entered Yale and another went to Wellesley. 
W. B. Ferguson, A.B., the very popular principal, has been at 
the head of the school for four years. During this time there 
have been only 19 cases of tardiness, and the attendance has 
varied from 88 to 98 percent. Nearly $300 has recently been 
expended for reference-books and apparatus, 

— The graded school at Thompsonville prospers under the 
leadership of Mr. Mitchell. . He is a thoroughly progressive 
man, and has done much toward increasing the facilities for 
instraction in the school. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— We have received the fifth number of Zvery Other Saturday, a hand- 
some quarto paper publishedin Boston. It is a literary and family paper, 
with well-written stories, a sermon from some conspicuous preacber, anu 
fresh and vigorous miscellany. The sermon in this number is by Rev. 
Dr. A, P. Peabody on * Causation.” 

— The February issue of the Contemporary Review is particularly good. 
Herbert Spencer writes of ‘* The New Toryism,” which includes, as he 
says, ** most of those who now pass as liberals.’’ *‘ The Oatlook in Keypt, 
“ The Irish Land Act,” and “ Parliamentand the Government of Ludia,’’ 
are papers which specially touch on living themes. “ The Housing of the 
London Poor” affords useful hints for American philanthropists These 
facts are important: 1. In London there are 250,000 inhabitants living In 
what are called “ slums,”’ in a condition which Professor ae. declares 
to be iuferior to that of West African savages. 2. The city is by far the 
richest in the world, the annual accumulation averaging £22,000,000 ater- 
ling, a8 shown by insurances, [New York: Leonard Scott Pab. Co.) 


— We are in receipt of the first two numbers of the Foreign Eclectic, 
published in French and German. As the title indicates, the selections 
published in this magazine, will be entirely from foreign periodicals, 
— French and German ,— and it will therefore specially commend iteelf to 
students of modern languages who desire opportunities for reading prac- 
tice, which give both profit and entertainment, and have the advantage of 
freshness combined with literary excellence. In fact, all interested in 
French and German, and who have but limited opportunities or facilities 


for reading, will, we think, find this magazine a convenient and welcome 
visitor. (Price, $2 50 per year. Lhe Foreign Eclectic Co., Philadelphia. 


Science for High Schools. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 


ASTRONOMY. 
PHYSIOLOGY. | 
ZOOLOGY... 


The above books have been pre; 
College Classes which have not time 
would be necessary in using the well-known larger works 


Briefer Course. 


12mo, $1.50. 


12mo, $1.40. 


I@~ Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for Examination, postpaid, upon 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


receipt of 1¢ the advertised price. 
455 tf 


NEWCOMB & HOLDEN'S ASTRONOMY. 


12mo, 


MARTIN'S THE HUMAN BODY. Bri¢fer Course. 
PACKARD'S ZOOLOGY. Briefer Course. 


with special reference to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 
or disposition to go as thoroughly into the details of these 
THE AMERIOAN SOIENOE SERIES. 


U.S. 
HISTORY 


BY THE 
BRACE 
SYSTEM. 


TRAINER. 


Briefer Course. 


$1.40 


) A Book to Aid Teacher and Pupil. 


It shows the teacher the best way to teach the pupil how to study his lesson; How to 
icture the events on the mind; Find the prominent facts needed; Find parallel author- 
hties; How to remember dates; Find rare points and objects of historical interest; Make 
history the most interesting study; Use and make ‘‘ Queer Queries.” Filling both 
Teacher and Pupil with enthusiasm and love for the study of Unsted States History. 
225 pages: of blackboard forms; Directions for Study; 850 “ Queer Queries,” with An 
swers; 300 Review Questions; etc. Not atext-book, No free copres. 


Cloth; price, $1 0J 
A. FLANACAN, (63 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Catalogue of Works on Teaching, Report Cards, Games, Speakers, etc. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO, Boston, MA8S., Agts. for New England. 


Adapted to 


sciences as 


ically arranged. 


The Franklin Mathematical Series. 


NOW READY: 


LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES, 


WITH BRIEF EXPLANATIONS OF THEIR USE, 
Compiled by EDWIN P. SEAVER and CEO. A. WALTON. 
In this collection of Tables the aim has been to secure a satisfactory degree of 


3. Provision of all needed side helps 
in a clear and simple form ; 
while no pains have been spared to secure undoubted correctness. 
160 pages, sewed full flexible, and bound in cloth. Price, 


excellence in 
1. Clearness of print. 
2. Convenience of arrangement. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WM. WARE & CO, 
Boston, Mass. 


925 Cnestnut St.. Philapelphia. 


6O cents. 
J. H. BUTLER, 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


SenD STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 29 

All teachers who contemplate a change, or who are 
Candidates for preferment, should regina with us at 

‘or next session. @ sh ave Agen 

traveling in the South, looking up schools. 
8. 5S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, . 
238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Cc. W. BARDEEN, N. Y. 


te Books: 
Tate’s Philos. of Education, $1.50. 
Practical Work in the School-room, 
The Human Body. 75 cts. 
Southwick’s Dime Question-Books. 
&e.,; &c., 
Send for Catalogue. 


To T 


on application. Address 


6S Hvery Schoolroom should be adorned with our Educational Portraits. 


The Popular Educational Series, 


Modern Methods of Teaching. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


No other series so carefully graded, so beautifully printed, or so philosoph- 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


A convenient and reliable hand-book and correct guide for the perfect spell- 
ing and pronunciation of English words. 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’ ASTRONOMY. 


The latest published. It is commended as a model of simplicity and compre- 
hensiveness. It teaches the student to observe for himself,— the only true 


method of science-teaching, 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A complete text-book, presenting the latest facts of scientific practical study. 
Commended for clear and concise definitions, numerous and expensive cuts, 


absence of technical language. 


‘WALKER’S HANDY BOOK OF OBJECT - LESSONS. 
These lessons are the result of many years’ experience 
_ book furnishes information, and suggests a method of presenting it. 


A DRILL-BOOK IN ALGEBRA. 


Exercises for class drill and review systematically graded, and adapted to 
asuet the wants of schools, seminaries, and colleges. Teachers and students’ 


editions, with or without Answers. 


PRESCOTT LEAFLETS. Compiled by 
Choice passages from the 
Homes, and Libraries. 

1 templating a cha in any of their Text-books, we will take 
ple copies for regard to their introduction, 
Descriptive Catalogues containing full lists of Educational Publications sent to any address 


in teaching. The 


By MARSHALL L. PERRIN, A.M. 


JOSEPHINE E Hopepon, 
W: 


Works of illiam H. Prescott. For Schools, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


T. Ww. GILSON, New Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Late Publications. HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Conquest of England. Harper & Brother, N Y 
he Revolution. Lowell “ suitable for every Teacher's Desk and for 
TheNew Abelard. Buchanan 20| every School Library: 
Susan Drumm . . . 1 50 
New fing. Dictionary on Historical Principles. Part 28|Handbook of English Authors, by Oscar Fay Avams, . . . .75 
An Guyot 1 90/Primer of American Literature, by F. Ricwarpson, . .  .30 
Ruskin John B Alden, N Y 25) Words and Their Uses. by Ricuarp Grant WHITE, 2.00 
The Philosophy of Edu ; Syracuse, NY 50 Methods of Study in Natural History, by Louis 1.50 
A Treatise on Hewett Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co,Cin 1 00 Intellectual Arithmetic, by Warren . + + + + + 30 
Bchooand beady. CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Archibald Malmaison. Hawthorne Funk & WagnallssNy 1%) Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Latin Grammar and Exercises 


linear Series of Classics, 


Examination Manaal on Arithmetic. Wentworth & Hill 
rammar French. ° Massé Rolfe Brothers, London, Eng word, in English. The Knterlinears have been used for thirty years, dard 
Wet Ballon Houghton Milliné Co, Boot page Catala Publishers, 110? Waine Street, Philadelphia, Ps 
66 $9 
; siological “Charts of Life. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTKS. MISCELLANEOUS. Physiological Charts 


A Very SINGULAR AND EXCEPTIONAL 
Cass.— The following details of a case is one 
of the exceptional cases which we meet with 
in our dispensation of Compound Oxygen, and 
one that illustrates in a very striking manner 
the subtle and deeply-searching and active 


power of this new agent: 
“Sr. CLouD, WIS., Jan. 16, 1882. 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: Dear Sirs :—1 believe 
it to be a duty | owe to sufferers from blood and skin 
diseases to make a brief statement of my case. About 
ten years ago I had several! inflamed dark spots come 
on both of my ankles. These spots, when they first ap- 
— were of a dark copper color,and much in- 
ed and rigid. They ually grew ee and 
more troublesome, with always a sensation of numb- 
ness, and sometimes paroxysms of almost intolerable 
itching. I had for several years previous to the ap- 
ce of these spots on my ankles been troubled 
with inflammatory rheumatism. My joints would be 
sometimes badly swollen and inflamed. I had much 
trouble and pain with my left ankle for three or four 


mooths before commencing to use Compound Oxygen. |. 


left and ankle re- 
sembled in appearance and color & con, piece of liver. 


inful. I showed it to several knowing ones, 
it acancer. The effects of the Com- 
poand Oxygen were truly wonderfal. It worked like a 
charm. Inafew days after commencing its use, my 
feet began to bleach out ; the lumps all dissolved ; the 
skin and h of my feet soon became soft and white ; 
the sores less painful, and soon began to heal. 
The sores are now ali well, and my feet and ankles are 


. In fact, I ha f legs ; 
Respectfully yours, H. SPARKS.” 

The effect of Compound Oxygen in this case 
gives a striking proof of the law governing its 
action. It had no specific relation to the dis- 
ease from which the patient was suffering, and 
did not act directly upon the affected parts, but 
instead, infused new vigor into all the nervous 
centres, quickened all the life- forces, and re- 
stored to healthier activity every organic form 
in the body, and the result came as a natural 
and orderly sequence. Thecase is exceptional 
only in the character of the disease, not in its 
cure by Compound Oxygen. 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neurajgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseaser, wil! be 
sent free. Address Das. STARKEY & |’ALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, an- 
nounce in this issue of Tux JoURNAL an- 
other important book for use in the higher 
grades of the American school,—The Elements 
of Political Economy, by Emile de Laveleye; 
with an important supplementary chapter on 
the Economies of the United States, by Prof. 
Taussig of;Harvard College. This house seems 
determined to supply the educational workers 
with the best tools for their work, and richly 
deserve encouragement and a liberal patron- 


Read the notice of this new book, under 
head of *‘ Our Book Table,’’ in this week’s 


paper. 


we DECLINE OF 
ervous Weakness potence, Sexual, 
Health He 


Debility, cured by “ W Renewer.” $1. 
We call special attention to the announce- 
ment of J. H. Butler, 925 Chestaut Street, 
Philadelphia, and William Ware & Co., Boston, 
Mass., of a new work in the Franklin Mathe- 
matical Series, entitled Logarithmic and Trig. 
onometric Tables, with brief explanations of 


their use, compiled Edwin P. Seaver and 
George A. Walton. 60 cents. 


Apmomrrion ! Cure your cough thoroughly 
with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar, 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic is endorsed 
by physicians. Ask for Colden’s; no other. 
Of druggists. 


—U. 8. Senator Fair is said to be worth 
about $18,000,000. 


NEURALGIA AND Sick HeapAcue. — In 
Aurora, Ill., lives Mrs. Wm. Hensen. She 
says: ‘‘S tan Nervine cured me of neu- 
ralgia, vertigo, and sick headache.” 


— Butté, Montana, is shipping about $100,- 
000 in silver bullion per week. 


‘*From the worst stages of Heart Disease I 
consider myself cured by the use of Dr. 
Graves’s Heart Regulator.””’— T. M. Towns, 
Tilton, N. H. Thirty years have proved the 
Heart Regulator a sure remedy. Sold by drug- 
gists at $1 per bottle. 


— There is about $20,000,000 invested in the 
boot and shoe business in Massachusetts, and 
the yeariy production is $100,000,000 worth of 
goods. 


Apvice TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. WINSLOW’S 
SooTHine SyRuP should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “ bright as a button.”’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

—Summary of recent North Carolina cy- 
clone: Deaths, 100; wounded, 250; property 
loss, $500,000. 


—In Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus are found 
about 7,500 different words. 


— Dr. Graves’s Heart Regulator cures all 
cece of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep- 
essness.- 


stroy ,000,000 wo property, against 
$12,000,000 in January. 


ImporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, ; 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less os the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old from practice, having had 
hands by an East india missionasy the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections‘ 
also a itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with fall 
direction ae and using. Sent by mail by 
stamp, naming this . W. A, 

Noyes, 149 Power's » Rochester, N. Y. 430 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, lady 
or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 
new medical work by M. B, FLETOHER, M.D., en- 
titled “ Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 
$2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 

WILSON BROTHERS, 

461 tf 81 KILBy Sr., Boston, Mass, 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address § NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. OARROLL W. CLARK, 4gt., 22 Franklin St., Boston. 


GARRETT ’S 
100 CHOICE SELECTION S, No. 23, 
NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readines. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nething Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents, 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers. 708 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


JOURNAL PROCEEDINGS 


ADDRESSES 
Che Slational Educational Association, 


For THE SESSION HELD AT SARATOGA, 1883. 


Price, One Dollar. 


Or T. W. BICKNELL, President, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 
N. A. CALKINS, Treasurer, 
124 East 80th Street, N. Y. City. 


THE CHEAPEST WORK EVER ISSUED? 
—T B— 


“WORLD'S CYCLOPEDIA 


——AND LIBRARY Or— 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


This valuable volume gives accurate and concise information, arranged 
for ready reference on 


Anatomy Rotany Mineralogy 
Architecture, Chemistry, Medicine, ' 
criculture, Engineering, Physiology, 
Astronomy, Education, Philosophy, 
Arts and Sciences, Soopraphy. Religion 
Biogranhy. Geology, atural 
Biblical Literature, Governments; 


4 Cities and Towns of | History Law, 
Morticulture, | Commerce, 
Mythology, 
Languages, &£c 

It contains over 800 pages, 60,000 References and 1,200 illustrations, 
andis the best and most popular Cyclopedia for all classes and conditons 
ever published. Agents anted to take orders for this 


INDISPENSABLE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
be gent Ser examination, by mail, post-paid for 


en World Mf’ g Co, 122 Nassau Street, New York 
We Want Agents for the WORLD’S CYCLOPEDIA 


And to get at once Brisk, Energetic and Successful Workers, we have decided to give 


To the Agent who orders the most 
Cyclopedias before JUNE ist, 1884. 
a We offer such extraordinary induce- 


ments” that Agents cannot fail to earn from $100 to $300 per month. We will also divide equally 


Between the ten persons who send the ten next 

before JUNE ist, 1884, We will 

send a sample Cyclopedia by mail, to any address for ONE 

DOLLAR. If you do not find the Cyclopedia worth the mee J we will refund the cash. Every agent will realize 


will receive the $3,000.00 Cash Premiums 
named above in addition to all other commissions, Send One Deine ‘at once for Sample Grespesia 
LL 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 
A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


phy, story, siology, e 1 A ogy, 

A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 
A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTINC. 


It awakens independent thought and invites practical investigation. If you are desirous of knowing the 
answers to the thousand-and-one common every day questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 
mythological reference,—the explanation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy of * Qu1zzIsM.”’ 


Beautifully bound in cloth. 300 pp' 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


380 16 Hawley Street, Boston. BACMERS Wants D.—Ladies: For draw- FOR SALE, 
an receptress: esirab property in Maine 
Ov SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful oad d poms F000. Gen- Sa 
per et, 81; tlemen: Good For particulars apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Bos. Go. Warren, Pe. 16 Astor Place; New York, 4600 | 458 Bt., Bosto 
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Ot Ga Ga 
z |! nine or ten very painful dry sores. The central one 
was about one ioch in diameter,and most excruciat 
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i; 
‘ NEw YORK TRIBUNE, and have guaranteed the pubilshers of the Tribune “that the cash will ee nentinteiniueet. 
lorders must . will be given as above advertised. 
= Wecc:'to'tse | World Manufacturing Co., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Chinese Classics. 


THE WORKS OF CONFUCIUS and 


slated by James Legge, D.D. The im. 
this work is about $18, and the edition 
Peretofore published in this couatry, from these same 
has sold at $350. New Library small 


— fine cloth, red polished top, price 


octavo, 


Sesame and Lilies: 
By JOHN RUSKIN, author of “ Mod- 


«Stones of Venice,” etc. Containing 
on Women, etc.: I., Of King’s 
I, Of Queen's Gardens Elzevir Edition, 
Price, in paper, 10 cts,; extra cloth, 
23 cts. 


two lectures 
1 
Bourgeols type. 
ink and gold, colored edges, 


Crown of Wild Olive. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. Three Lectures 
on Work, Traffic, and War. Elzevir Edition, Bour 
geois type. Price, in paper, 10 cts, ; extra cloth, 
ink and gold, colored edges, 25 cts. 


Ethics of the Dust. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. _ Ten Lectures: 
1, The Valley of Diamonds ; 2, The Pyramid Builders ; 
3, The Crystal Life; 4, The Crystal Orders; 5, The 
Crystal Virtues ; 6, Crystal Qaarrels; 7, Home Virtues; 
8, Crystal Caprice; 9, Crystat Sorrows; 10, The Crystai 
Elzevir Edition, yee type. in pa 


ty and gold, colored edges, 


per, 10 ct» ; extra cloth, in 
25 cts. 


Ruskin’s Choice 
WORKS: SESAME AND LILIES, 


Crown of Wild Olive, and Kchics of the Dust, as above, 
bound in one volume, half Russia, red edges, price 50 


cents, 

LARGE CATALOGUE of choice Books 
seut free. Books sent for examination before payment 
on evidence of good faith Not sold by dealerr,—prices 
too low. Books by mail, 20 per cent. extra for postage. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P. 0. Bex 12337. 18 Vesey St., New Vork. 


6. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


71 ani 29 West 284 Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE NOW READY: 
I. THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 


ECONONY. By DE LAVELEYE. 
Translated by ALFRED W. POLLARD, with an 


Introduction by F. W. TaussiG of Harvard Col- 
lege. 12m0, cl., $1 50. 


PROTECTION TO YOUNG INDUS- 
TEERS, as applied in the United States. A 
Study in Economic History. By F. W. Tavs- 
1G. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. Questions of the Day, 
No. XI. 


II. 


Full list of the Series, ‘* Questions of the 
Day,” and of other Economic Publications, 
sent on application, a 


A BEAUTIFUL 


Easter Service 


With Responsive Recitations and Music pre- 
pared expressly for it. 
By GEO. F, ROOT and H. BUTTERWORTH. 

The Responses are so arranged that they ma 
be used by classes or individuals, thus giving ad- 
ditional variety and interest. The Service is ar- 
ranged under the following heads : 

First Subject, THz Easter_ANGELS; Second 
Subject, CHR1st ComForRTETH Many ; Third Sub- 
ject, MIGHTY TO Save; Fourth Subject, PAUL’s 
lEstIMONY ; Fifth Subject, ALL Power 1s GIVEN 
Unto Me. Each Subject has appropriate music 
and readings, 


Price, Scts. Fifty cents per doz. by mail ; 
$4.00 per 100 by express. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. J.CHURCH &CO. 
200 Wabash Ave. 5 Union Square. 
FOR SALE BY 
Booksellers and Music Dealers Generally. 


|Mproveo GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS ! 


200 CARDS, 1000 POINTS. 
0 Recreation aad Lastraction Combined, 
re the whole field of Foiitical and Physical Geog. 
° © most popular aid ever presented the teacher. 
sets sold in six months. Recommended by 
a School Commissioner of Obio, and every teacher 
} Sees them. Agents wanted at every Institute. 
ewit One Dollar for compiete set. Address FKEE- 


MAN & RIDDLE, Wookstock, Ohio ee U. 8. His- 
tory on same plan out in Mareb. 461 zz 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


When ordering Books, or Goods 

you saw them advertised in Tuz JOURNAL OF 
EpvuCATION, Boston, Mass. 


WE desire to call special attention to the new 
announcement of Freeman & Riddle, Wood- 
stock, Ohio, in this issue of Taz JourNAL, of 
their Improved Geographical Cards. These 
cards have been examined and their practical 
value tested by the leading teachers of the 
country, and such men as Commissioner De 
Wolf of Ohio; J. H. Vincent, Supt. of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle; 
Mr. Stevenson, Supt. Public Schools of Colum- 
bus, O ; and many others, have strongly com- 
mended them to teachers of geography. All 
experience has proven that the leading facts of 
political and physical geography can be made 
intensely interesting and profitable by the use 
of these cards. They are beautifully printed, 
of convenient size, two hundred in number, 
and covering all the essential facts of geogra- 
phy. They are sent to any teacher, for one 
dollar for the complete set. Apply to Freeman 
& Riddle, Woodstock, O. 


MOTHER WAN’S WORM SYRUP. 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic ; for fever- 
ishness, restlessness, worms, constipation. 


BAKER, Pratt & Co., 19 Bond Street, New 
York City, the leading manufacturers of school 
supplies in this country, are the agents of the 
Johnson Revolving Book-case, which is un- 
equaled for lawyers, clergymen, physicians, 
editors, bankers, teachers, merchants, students, 
and all who read books. It is constructed of 
iron, highly finished, beautifully ornamented; 
cannot warp, shrink, crack, not get out of 
order; occupies less space than any other 
book-case; minimum in size, maximum in ca- 
pacity; holds from eighteen to one hundred 
volumes of royal octavo size, while the top 
affords the only legitimate rest for the indie- 
pensable Webster's Dictionary. Invaluable for 
books of reference, cyclopwedias, etc.; rotates 


at a finger’s touch. Itis within the means of 
all. Send for descriptive price-list. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


The cry for good blackboards still continues, 
but nevertheless many schools are nearly 
swamped in the mire of poor ones, under the 
mistaken idea of being cheaper. Get J. A. 
Swasey, 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, to 
make your bisckboards, and they will be good, 
cheap and durable. . 


WE invite the special attention to the weekly 
announcements of Collins & Brothers, 414 
Broadway, New York City, on the last page of 
THE JOURNAL. They publish an important 
list of standard text-books, among which are 
Speakers and Dialogues of the very best char- 
acter. Teachers and school officers should no- 
tice that Scott’s Manual of United States His- 
tory, and Scott’s Review History,— both books 
of unequaled practical excellence,— have been 
reduced to 45 cents and 60 cents each, respect- 
ively. They are books teachers of history can- 


-not afford to be without. 


Ir is a popular error that all black inks are 
thick, and corrode pens. The manufacturers 
of ‘*Caw’s Black Fluid Ink” have certainiy 
produced an exception to this rule, it being a 
very limpid and free-flowing ink, and we have 
good authority for saying that it does not cor- 
rode a pen in the slightest degree; the reason 
of this being that the ink forms a thin coating 
like a varnish over the pen, and prevents rust 


or corrosion. This ink is gradually coming 
into quite general use in public and private 
schools throughout the country. 


ROUGH ON me, Colds, 
Ask for “ h on ” for 
Sore Throat, ches, 15c. “Liquid, 50c. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautifal, and Economical; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the beat Paint, the necessity of thei 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


750, 752. 754 Washiu u Street 
Ott’ South Third streee ST. 
Cerner Market aud 

And a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 


KW” Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


NEW YORK. 

ILL 
Cc 
No. Liberty 8t., BALTIMORE, Md. 


aincy Streets 
Bro., No. 2 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


COLLECTOR'S 


EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDS, 
SCRAP -PICTURES, and ART NOV. 
ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Liluminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 


= ing 30 el t ~~ (no pre alike), sent for ten 
Send f gues free. ress 
tor DECORATION of Daw J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as P. O. Box 5. 443 as Rochester, N. Y. 
(Cut this outand preserve It.) 
and others inter- 
Ou | p 10 now tional work. If you contemplate attending the moses 
of the National ncational Association, to be held 
duets Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th, 1884, you should 
WHY ANY ONE WILL SUFFER FROM coRNs | ftom Chicago to Madison via the Chicago and North- 


when they can get a bottle of the “GERMAN CORN 
REMOVER”—a sure and painless remedy for both 
eorns and bunions—of omy rugeist for 3 cents. 

N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton street, New You! 


Yous. 

GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP IMPROVES THE SKI‘ 
Send six cents for tage, and 
receive free acostly box of goods 


western Rallway for the following reasons: 
1. It is the shortest line between these points. 
2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Northwesters Dt ing Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars 

3. Northwestern Din ’ ’ 
and Parlor Cars are ran en itstrains. 
4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 
5. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 

6, This Y= will give a special rate to this meet. 
ing, of one fall fare Chcago to Madison, and one-fifth 
fare returning. 
This is also in all res the best route to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver. San Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, A 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. 

For all particulars required write to the GEN. 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 


Send 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
ef Eminent American Teach- 
ers (12), in two Series. Address, TH& 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 


A P R IZ * which will help all, of either sex, 
to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address TruE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 457zz 
Spasms, Convul- 
sions, Falling 
Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Aleohol. 
ism, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
sia, Nervousness, 
Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Irr rities. $1.50. 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“I feel it my Ag recommend 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“Tt cured where physicians failed.” 

Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
aa Correspondence freely answered.-@0 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 

MANUFACTURER OF 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

= MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. a 

The unusual demand upon this Bureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 
is an added proof of the increasing interest 
and confidence felt by school officers in 
its management. The chances for secur- 
ing positions were never better than now. 

Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 
usin the selection of candidates for every 
department of school work. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 


sSMARITAY A SPECIFIC FOR 
Scrofula, Kings 
Sample Testimonials. 

THE DR. $, A. RICHMOND MED. C0., SP, 0. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 
Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 

Manager of Bureau of Education, 


Epilepsy, 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
At Draggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. ¥. 
THE 
New England Bureau of Education, 
Application, free of charge. 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, Next Autumn, 


In a first class Boys’ Boarding School in Minnesota, a 
HEAD MASTER. The candidate must be a gentle- 
man of ability, culture, experience, and rare t in 
managing and teaching; must be an Episcopalian. In 
a word, he must be “aman of strong character, ofa 
very earnest and conscientious spirit, well balanced, and 
able to give his whole interest to the work.” 

good for the right man, and the position every way de- 
sirable. Also in a large city in New York a 

t first-class w considered. 
- Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
. Bureau, 


Manager N. 
460 a 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Maas. 


UMPTION: 


itive remedy for the above disease, by ita 
of eases of the worst kind and of 
ding have been cured. Indeed, 80 corona a mie 
fn its efficac , that I will send TWO BOTTLES FR to- 
waflerer, ve . O. ress, 
BLOOUM. 364 Pearl Bt, New 


1884, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 
Address, N.E. PUBLISHING CO., 


853 Hawley Street, Boston, 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Musio offers 3 Courses. 


For Calendar, containing full par- 


Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Coll , Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES, 

TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 

Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL... 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. Rk. RUGGLES. 844 az 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
remont Street. Classes now being formed. ce 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


M425. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTR. Yor Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, A home schoo! of excellent advantages. 
C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
school, 

381 OrTo Fuons, Acting 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 

or circular and farther particulars apply at the 

ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 


lished for the advancement of art education and 
1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton, 
yA particulars, address 


E. H. Russe, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra HAM, Mass. 
The next term will with entrance examination 


begin 
on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. For circulars, etc,, ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HypDs, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies on 


Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
8 For Both Bexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. S0OTT. 188 


Piymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
%% Feb.7. For the Prin- 
,C. 


Wy’: W HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


cipal, C. 6. Rouxps, Ph.D. 430 as 
BINDERS \DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Provipgnos, 1. 
For the volume of THE JOURNAL of | information 


PREPARATORY. 


LISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
and Scientifie 


Address Mow8y & Gor?r, Principals. 


| | 
| 
= 
— 
| 
= 
SER P 
| 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON... | & 00.'8 eters’ Eclectic 
Muxicy’s Lessensin Kiem. Physiciogy, ia no In structo r. 


YOUMAN® FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY.) HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS, ink hysical 

Iniroductory Price, 70 cts. $15.75. Six CHARTS, wits Key. Mescec’s Lessous in Chemistry, 2.40 ComMPILeD BY W.C. PETERS. Price, $3.25, 
YOUMAM*’ SECOND BOOK of BOTANY. | Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, mong the great and successful Piano Methods of the 
Introductory Price, $1.05. These Charts can be used with any botanical text-| sevea’s Kiemeatary Lessems in Logic, day. PETERS’ BE LEC7TIC bas always held an hon. 
: These Books require the study of the plants them- peste, They contaia nearly 500 figures, colored from | siewart’s Lessons in Kiem. Physics, 2-20) 9 .bI1e piace. The sale of & QUARTER OF A MILLION 
selves. Practical knowledge is superior to mere theo. orders, and more than 40 spe | Leckyer’s Kiem. Leswenusin Astromemy, | is proof tangible of its worth, and of the favor 
retical knowledge; remains with us longer; is more|°'® © re showing great variety of forms and Lene ( ye sent free On aypiucatwe. with which it is regarded, especially in a large number 
available. The Book begins where the First — of leaf, stem, root, inflorescence, flower,| 15422, 112 Fourth Ave., New York. | of educational institutions, in which it has jong been 

rait, and seed. used. A practical, well graded and thorough book! 


| left off. 
PRIMER OF BOTANY. Introd, Price, 35c.| MORSE’S FIRST BOOK oF zooLocy.| THOS, NELSON & 80 Dobson’s Universal 


A beautiful little book, and all that many schools; The First Book of Zodlogy is designed expressly for A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, ct., $1.75. Banjo instructor. 
By H.C. anp G. C. DOBSON. Price, $1.00. 


1 the use of pupils who wish to gain a general knowledge 
ary the princi ~ he $3.50. 
with the means o observe plan eatures concerning the common smaller ani-/ yy OF GLAKBAL BISTURY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. ‘The Banjo-is now fashionable instrument, and the 


would wish in a spring term. It supp : 
facts of plant-life,/of the structure, habits, modes of growth, and other | #ISTUKY OF EAGLAAD., Crown cloth, 
methodically and accurately. make, WKEAT vr $1.25. pest ones are elegant enough to go anywhere.’ A good 
KKILS READ to be very popular. ntains Elements, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, | KULAL SEILS 0 Rests, Jigs. and 24 Pope 


So 
Deouu for 887 tf den W. ail,” the songs of Daye Brabam, etc. 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED ST HISTORY. 
(TENTH EDITION.) Six Deubie-page Colored STATES HISTORY. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., Winner’s Popular | 

LIST PRICE, 50 CENTS. Copies for Examinatio t postpaid 35 CENTS. ; 
or olin, ano, 


amined ARMSTRONG’s PRIMER OF UNITED STAT#S History, I consider it quite equal to a similar class of «-ubissners Of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXI-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. For Cornet, For Fiure, For Cab. Organ, 
For Banje, Fer Fingeeclet, 


handbook in connection with a larger work tee elder students, it will be found PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, Fer Accerdeon, For Boehm Fiute. 
Correspondence solicited. PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. Price of each book, 75 cts. 
452 e (eow) - c. » 714 Breadway. New York. COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF Immensely popular, cheap instructors, with belef in. 
- i e, and eac about one hun 
TAKING THE LEAD. HARPER & BROTHERS, popular airs for practice. 
Barnes’ New Readers. Franklin Sq. New York. | PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS. 
a Barnes’ wow Austpuetes 6 Baer Mathematics. | Just Published, PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 460 tf 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
Leaflets from Motle PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Montelth’s Two-Book y Course, — Y | dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials.| The Feitshans : 
Rélted by JOSEPHINE HODGDON. School of Elocution 
A. 8. BARNAS & CO., Publishers. | Choice selections from the historical writings of JonN THE 2, 1883. T Oct. 
H. B. CARRING'ON, dgt. for New England, Loranor MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 399 tf Fark Girest, BOSTON. _ | Batere apon its Jane Huoouriow tang al 
w Mo e 
J. H. BUTLER bistortoal tame,—such as the Abdication of Charles ve: Order : PERIODICALS American South Springfield, Til. 
e en; The LUB 
i 925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, silent; Phe Life and Death of Sir Phillip Sidney; The TO samp for Catalogue Tesch- ¥49 J. FEITSHANS, Principal, 
PUBLISHER OF 4 
TMK FRANKLIN ALGEBRA A. 0. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., always on hand. Price lis« on PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
‘i WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. application. School Supplies,all kinds. | art’s German for 
+» &e., &e. MONEY, | D. NOYES & Co., (4 vols. ready 00 and $1.95 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., = 253 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. of Atlases (1 vols.) 750. t0 $25 
47 Franklin Street. The Only Illnstrated School Edition, The Elomentary Series (90 vols.), 
THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FinsT|/SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, | Prinam's World's Progress. Wolarged. 4.50 
, Co WPERTHWAI/T & Co TIME IN FIFTY YEARS THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. | @odwin’s . of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
MONROE'S Readers & Spoilers. puetisners, \SCOtt’S Lady of the Lako. | Leffingwotls English Classics for Sohoole, 1.50 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. Fee Bohule, 1. 
628 Chestnut St. | Padited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. | English Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus wnd » 1.25 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. The i Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. | gant holiday edition, iseued last Constitution. Sturtovantia 
WARREN'S New Geographies. mas. | | Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 56 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield st. | Retail price, incloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- Putnam's Hints for Home Reading 
POWELL’S Language Series. |  BOSTO ers and School Officers for examina- October 9, (883, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. ton, ote. UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
4 BERARD'S New U. S. History. , | , Bend for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's For Exclusive Use in all SEND 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. || R. OSCOOD & CO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS| University Publishing Co 
APPLET Young Chemist. |15 Wabash Ave. CITY OF BOSTON: 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.. CHICAGO. m Wall Maps Stone’s History of England 
= = VAN RAND, Publisher, 
; By A. P. STON ° 
i OLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Brostway, | sept. o€ ‘city o Springield, Mase, 
fuderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers ; Educators will do well to examine this book. BOW VALAIS 
Leighton’s Mistery of Heme; é Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of Fifth Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $2.25. 
ii asmrons New Arithmetics and Algebra; 50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. | AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON | THE DIFFER- 
aad Gradea Lessons in Eng- = THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., pumerous examples. By A. Sowsss, 
Hiutchicons ny lish ; = 23 Hawley Street, Boston. author of Treatise on Analytic Geometry. 
| Porter & Coates, | People’s Editi 
: | eople’s ition 
| COLLINS & BROTHER 2 Publish PHILADELPHIA or 
| The Normal Readers. ’ 
’ 414 Broadway, . . . NEW YORK. BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 14&16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. RUSKI N Ss WORKS, 
Levell’s United States “penker.......... $1.25 416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. | Astor P Dunglison 8 Physiology. NOW READY. 
Lovells New r Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. MODERN PAINTERS, Parts I: To IX. Five 
i Nerthend’s Little Speaker .............--.- .50 NEW YORK. Raub’s Arithmetics. volames bound in two, Complete with all the wood 
American BOOKS!!! Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. LILIES. ‘Three Lec 
Zaches’s New American 1 Blowpipe Analysis. Books, Women, ete Complete 12m neat cloth, 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS ‘Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 50 cents. 
| SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN! . 109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. | STONES OF VENICE. Three volumes com- 
1 Young Folks’ Readings and R itati ke Send for Catalogue. Raub’s Language Series. plete in one, with all the wood engravings. 12mo, ] 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. | Wabash Ave,, (Gummere’s Surveying. wtih of RARY 
Behool, N. TIBBALS & SONS, CHICAGO. Economy. E TIONS of Ruskin's Works LIB § 
crisp, and wholesome selections in Poetry and Prose,| 455 1 Political Economy. JOHN WIL 
Dialogues and Sold everywhere, or mailed 94 Nascan St., New Work City. Dickens’s Child's History Mailed and 
104 pages. Paper cover, 15 cts ; boards, 25 cts. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOGUTION AND ORATORY, ——o Se ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
pitts 1418 Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. A B 
D 
SCHOOL an Antwerp, Bragg & Co.’s Announcements. 
FOR Low, 
The Philosophical and Chemical A along with Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. . 
acted haere 1. Now Ready: Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Revised. 
OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. KS By A. Scuuyien, LL.D. 12m0 Half roan, 396 pp. Introduction and sample copy 
456) Address Joun K. RALSTON, Norristown ‘Pa, ‘ price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. j 
. Now Ready: Murdoch’s 
GB Our second series of Life-size Por- You wish to dispose of, and we will make By Jas. MurRpocH, Actor aid to every i 
traits fay eet Educators (see advt. on offer for Cash or Exchange. am wane Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. : 
page 162) are meeting with much favor - New Eclectic Geographies. Two Book Series. 
and very large. Send for VanWinkle & Weedon, mene, and Incomparably superior; the latest 
ircular, is { v introdu nto the Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Mil- 
iffice 90 Chambers St, N.¥. City. ssseow — Aizen, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., Petersburg, 
W. 
or “146 JOHN WANAMAKER, ROBERT CLARKE &00., |4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 
Troment Reston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati. 5. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. |¢ Thalheimer’s General History, Revised. 


Enlarged and improved by the addition of new matter. Sample copy and Introduction 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS. Wil be | BRAGG & CO,, Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


j 
7 


